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(a4 HERE’S a queer old town with 
an unpronounceable name 
somewhere near Siena,” said 

the editor before I left America, 
‘‘ which retain squite a medieval spirit, 
and few tourists see it. You had bet- 
ter find it and let me hear about it on 
your return,” and as I wandered 
through Italy last spring, the vision of 
the town with a medieval spirit and 
without a party of Cook’s tourists, 
became the more inviting as it seemed 
difficult to find. 

Not that Italy anywhere lacks the 
picturesque and romantic, but the tour- 
ist is always in evidence, and in many 
ways is out of harmony with the scene; 
still it is amusing that we fail to appre- 
ciate that we ourselves are as incon- 
gruous as the other party, whose dress 
and manner seem so foreign and new, 
in the shadowy aisles of some ancient 
church, or among the simple peasants 
gathered in the old piazzas on market- 
day. 

Baedeker, who seems to have ex- 
plored Europe with an eye single to 
the simplification of travel on behalf of 
the tourist, mentions San Gimignano as 
being six miles or so from Poggibonsi, 
a station on the line from Siena to 
Florence, and says no town in Italy 
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SAN GIMIGNANO DELLE BELLE TORRI. 


presents so faithful a picture of Dante's 
time as this: and this phrase prompted 
me to try and discover the editor's 
‘¢queer old town” up among the Tus- 
can hills. 

There was fascination in the name, 
which in full is ‘‘San Gimignano 
delle belle torri,”” or of ‘‘the beautiful 
towers,” and the difficulty of access 
simply whetted desire; and on the 
way to Siena I looked longingly across 
the vine-and olive-clad hills back of 
Poggibonsi, conjuring up visions of the 
tall towers and battlemented walls 
which lay beyond them; but after 
having once experienced the trying 
railway journey, which includes an 
hour's delay at some junction, where 
the nondescript train of primo, secondo, 
terzo and freight cars is haltingly and 
bumpily made up, we decided to take 
a carozza in Siena, and drive across 
country to our city of promise, a mat- 
ter of twenty-five miles or so. 

Signor Tognassi, whose hospitable 
roof sheltered us in Siena, waxed elo- 
quent when we told him of our pro- 
posed trip, and said we would better 
appreciate San Gimignano wine after 
driving through the vineyards which 
produced it, and early next morning, 
after recommending us to go to the 
Leon Bianco, as the better of the 
two hotels, he wished us ‘‘ buon 
viaggio,” and with much whip-cracking 
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OUTSIDE THE SAN MATTEO GATE, 


and clatter, we left Siena’s stony pave- 
ments and were soon rolling along the 
smooth Tuscan road. 

The day was perfect, such an one as 
may be found only beneath Italian skies ; 
the landscape unrolling, panorama- 
like, new beauties atevery turn. Great 
white oxen drawing heavy loads in 
two-wheeled carts labored along, some- 
times against a background of vividly 
scarlet poppies; buttercups and daisies 
bordered the road; the hills on either 
side crowned by huge castles and for- 
tresses of the middle ages, terraced 
with orange and olive plantations from 


base to summit, and the peasant’s 
houses of various colors, made pictures 
everywhere we looked. 

Our little horse was speedy and the 
miles slipped too quickly away; but 
considering the extreme thirst of our 
driver, which prompted him to suggest 
a half-litre of wine at every wayside 
trattoria, it was quite as well for his 
sobriety and for our pockets, that by 
eleven o'clock the grey old towers 
came into view against the sky, almost 
before we were aware of their prox- 
imity. 

Eleven great square stone towers 
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remain of fifty which once watched 
over the city, and as we approached 
the town by long rising curves, these 
grouped themselves in new combina- 
tions with each turn in the road. From 
this point several were massed together, 
then some in pairs and again each 
stood alone stark against the blue 
sky. 


Finally, after a last steep turn, we 
came up on the plateau on which the 
town is built, and the grim walls which 
have withstood the assaults of time and 
man for five hundred years, rose grimly 
before us. 

The whip cracked like a bunch of 
squibs, the driver’s hat assumed a new 
and more rakish angle, the little horse 
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seemed to have forgotten his long drive, 
and we clattered through the gate with 
much noise and excitement. San Gim- 
ignano of to-day is a poverty-stricken 
town even for Italy; for it is so poor 
that there is no local customs or ‘‘ oc- 
troi’’ at its entrance, and so for once 
we escaped the usual scrutiny of 
baggage, which is an amusing if not 
exasperating formality of arrival in an 
Italian town. ‘The streets are narrow 
and crooked, and our noisy progress 
caused heads to appear in the gaping 
windows, and children to swarm out 
from dark passages, all apparently re- 
joiced at our coming; for the few 
strangers who visit the out-of-the-way 
town, bring almost the only money 
which the poor people see or have any 
opportunity to acquire. 

Passing beneath another gateway 
which evidently belonged to the older 
town, we crossed a piazza or open 
paved square, surrounded by ancient 
houses and towers, with a fine marble- 
curbed well in the centre with a wrought 
iron railing around it; and this opened 
into another piazza where are grouped 
the Duomo or Cathedral, the Palazzo 
Publico, and a large open covered 
toggia or market in the base of one of 
the great towers. 

The landlord of the’ Leon Bianco 
had sighted us by this time, and as we 
descended the Via Garibaldi toward his 
inn, indications of great excitement 
were thereabout apparent. 

Mine host, who had evidently been 
gossiping with the barber across the 
way, scurried to the inn door; heads 
popped out of the windows above, the 
shoemaker next door came out with 
boot in hand, the hostess appeared, the 
cook, the baby in arms, the hostler 
and at least a half dozen others sallied 
forth; eager hands grasped bags and 
umbrellas and with many exclamations 
and much vociferation, we were un- 
loaded, ushered in and up the steep 
stairway which leads to the hotel, almost 
before we knew where we were. 

Then, in response to our inquiries, 
made in vile Italian it must be admitted: 
‘‘ves, the gentlemen might have a room, 
two rooms; the whole house!” All 
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was at our service and we were a thous- 
and times welcome. 

‘‘Breakfast ? Most certainly; what 
might we favor the Leon Bianco by 
ordering ? 

‘* There was wine, the San Gimignano 
wine; new bread, very good wine; fresh 
eggs in butter, and behold! the wine is 
already awaiting the gentlemen; also 
the freshest of salad, and the signori 
would find the wine of San Gimignano 
was worthy its reputation.” 

Evidently the cellar of the Leon Bi- 
anco was of more consequence than the 
larder, and the fact that the great rush- 
covered flask, which hung in an iron 
frame in the centre of the table, needed 
replenishing three times daily during 
our stay, attested our appreciation of 
its excellent contents, and if the wine 
had not been good, which it was, and 
the food scanty which it was not, the 
charm of being gracefully served by the 
beautiful hostess of the albergo would 
have made every meal a feast in it- 
self. 

For dessert she brought some large 
green beans called ‘‘bacelli” and apolo- 
gized that this was the only available 
fruit. We opened the pods which were 
lined with a woolly sort of growth, and 
gingerly tasted this new sort of ‘‘fruit;” 
and as the flavor was not unpleasant, 
we came to liking them very much, af- 
ter finding them on the board twice 
each day during our visit. 

After breakfast we wandered through 
the narrow streets, climbing steps which 
if they led nowhere, as was often the 
case, simply carried us trom one maze 
to another. Peering into shadowy 
courts and through massive stone 
arches, we made notes for the morrow’s 
sketching, and everywhere the ‘‘beau- 
tiful towers” came into view, giving a 
unique character to the scene. 

The highest tower measures 160 feet, 
and three great bells at its summit ring 
forth vespers and: the angelus as in the 
olden time. The ragged and dwarfish 
custodian guided us to the top along 
rickety ladders, the peril and discom- 
fort of the ascent being quickly for- 
gotten in the delightful view from this 
vantage-point. 
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THE PALAZZO PUBLICO AND, DUOMO. 


The vine-yards stretched away to 
the south to Siena, and eastward to- 
ward Florence. Looking west and 
north the landscape grew more rugged 
in character, although the vines still 
climbed the hills in great patches, 
wherever the peasants had been able 
to build low straggling walls to protect 


them from being washed away by the 
swollen streams of spring. 

White roads wound over the undu- 
lating land, appearing amd disappear- 
ing again behind hill or wood; the farm- 
houses and walls glistened white against 
the grey-green of olive foliage; fields 
flamed with poppies, and the gold of 
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wheat and crimson of clover added 
glowing color to the landscape; and 
over all floated a soft violet haze which 
grew deeper at the horizon and deepest 
in the shadows on the distant hills of 
Chianti. 

The laughter of children, braying of 
donkeys, cackling of poultry and 
clanging of forges, mingled not un- 
pleasantly into a sort of rhythm, as 
these sounds of human and animal 
life and activity reached us on our 
lofty tower, and the air was cool and 
refreshing. 

We were inclined to linger for the 
sunset, but the remembrance of those 
old shaky ladders and worm-eaten gal- 
leries, induced us to descend while day- 
light still lingered within the massive 
walls, so having admired the ancient 
bells to the satisfaction of our cicerone, 
we returned to the life of the streets. 

The Palazzo Publico adjoins the tall 
tower and we found the custodian wait- 
ing below to show usthrough San Gim- 
ignano’s city hall. 

The city fathers of these days are 
neither wealthy nor energetic, but their 
council hall contains some fine old 
frescoes indicative of the past glory of 
the town, and in one large chamber we 
were told Dante had been received as 
ambassador from Florence early in the 
twelfth century, when the great poet 
was in the diplomatic service. 

The Piazza Publico or public square 
is surrounded by the Duomo or cathe- 
dral, the Palazzo, and a large open 
loggia. 

Above the loggia is a clock-tower, 
and over the dial a large stone is built 
into the face of the wall, marking the 
height beyond which it was not lawful 
for a private citizen to build, only the 
nobility being permitted to defy Heaven 
with lofty towers, whose battlements 
surpass even a Chicago ‘‘sky-scraper ” 
of to-day, although many built as high 
as the laws permitted. 

Just as the sun dipped below the 
distant, hills and the mellow dusk had 
begun to soften the lights and deepen 
the shadows of wall and archway, we 
heard a low sound of chanting voices 
echoing through the quiet town, and as 
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we looked toward the San Matteo gate, 
a funeral procession turned into the 
street and approached us, with solemn 
tread. 

The priests, attended by acolytes, 
who bore crucifix and candles, came 
first, followed by the coffin, borne on 
the shoulders of the brethren of the 
Misericordia. Several other brethren 
walked on either side of the bier, each 
with a large funeral candle or torch 
flaring and smoking above them, and 
these spectral figures, entirely covered 
from head to foot by a cloak, with only 
round holes for the eyes, gave an inde- 
scribably solemn and melancholy aspect 
to the little procession. 

The coffin was covered by a black 
velvet pall, on which a large cross was 
embroidered in silver, and as it passed, 
the people in the streets or doorways 
reverently uncovered the head, crossed 
themselves, and in some _ instances 
knelt on the pavement. 

The priests sonorously chanted the 
prayers for the dead as they walked 
slowly along, and the effect of the 
whole on ear and eye was most impres- 
sive. The Misericordia is a_ society 
composed of men who, although from 
all walks of life, are always ready to 
meet at their chapel, and after mask- 
ing themselves, to carry the dead and 
escort the bier to church and burial in 
the Campo Santo or ‘‘holy field.”” We 
saw them in Naples, Florence and 
other Italian cities, and were told that 
the highest and proudest nobility might 
occasionally be found in their ranks. 

The morning brought livelier sights 
and sounds, for the peasants began to 
cry fresh vegetables and poultry in the 
streets before sun-rise; and as I looked 
from our window, the milkman was 
supplying his customers in the street 
below, calmly milking his goats while 
the house-wife waited for her measure, 
into which the tiny streams were trick- 
ling; the remainder of the flock forag- 
ing in door-ways and alleys the while 
for a taste of town provender. 

After breakfast we began to sketch, 
and the difficulty of deciding what to 
leave unpictured bothered us more 


than the finding of the picturesque. 
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At the end of the Via San Matteo, the 
gate of the same name leads out on a 
broad, well-paved road, which encircles 
the walls of the town; and beyond this 
olive groves and vine yards cover the 
steep hill-sides in all directions. As I 
walked along I noticed a boy of per- 
haps fourteen years, whose bright eyes 
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twinkled merrily as they met my glance, 
and whose cheery ‘‘buon giorno, sig- 
nor” made me wish to hear more of 
such musical speech; so in reply to his 
offer of service I gave him my color- 
box and portfolio to carry. 

He was Francesco, he said, ‘‘ Fran- 
cesco Gennaro, the son of Giovanni the 
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DOWN A SUNNY STREET. 


’ 


carpenter”’ and this mode of describing 
oneself as the son or daughter of so- 
and-so is quite customary among Ital- 
ian children. Francesco and I had a 
delightful morning together, and I found 
him the prince of valets; for wherever 
I wished to stop to sketch he scurried 
off to borrow a chair, and if the spot 
was not shaded by building or wall, he 
held my umbrella with a care and grace 
altogether charming. 

The children gathered around us in 
swarms, such bright-eyed and white- 
teethed little scamps as may be found 





only insunny Italy; and 
they are very polite and 
obliging as well, the 
larger ones cautioning 
the smaller not to stand 
in the way or press too 
closely to the ‘‘ signor.”” 

And such flattering 
criticisms as they make! 
‘* Bello!” ‘‘Superba!” 
and ‘‘Bellissimo!”’ un- 
til one’s vanity is cod- 
dled to the heart’s con- 
tent, even though the 
flatterers are simply rag- 
ged little children; but 
the great critics are so 
far away that one is 
content to enjoy the 
honey as he may. 

Coming back into the 
town I passed the bak- 
er’s shop, where the 
women were bringing 
their loaves to be 
baked, each carrying 
a tray on her head filled 
with the sponge, wrap- 
ped in white linen 
cloths. 

Across the way men 
were loading a great 
two-wheeled cart with 
wine, packing straw 
around each flask, until 
they had six hundred 
bottles thus secured, 
ie the entire fortune of the 

owner. 
If the axle should 
prove false to its trust, 
what a wreck there would be! But 
we saw the same cart standing empty 
in Florence, thirty-six miles away, a 
few days later, the driver smoking 
a long Toscana cigar with that air 
of calm satisfaction which comes 
from the fulfillment of a_ profitable 
transaction. 

On Sunday we attended high mass in 
the Duomo, where many of the peasants 
and townspeople knelt in humility and 
reverence during the entire service. 
Some stood at the foot of the altar 
steps, and others knelt around the altar 
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A PICTURESQUE BY-WAY IN SAN GIMIGNANO, 


itself, as the priest swung the censer 
before the sanctuary, the people join- 
ing in the service, and apparently as 
much a part of it in devotional feeling 
as the celebrant himself. 

There are several good frescoes by 
early Sienese masters in the Duomo, 
and a chapel decorated by Ghirlandajo; 
and in the ancient church of San Agos- 
tino at the other end of the town, are 





frescoes by Fillippino Lippi and a beauti- 


ful marblealtar by Benedetto da Majano. 

Adjoining the latter church is the 
‘*caserma ” or barracks, which was for- 
merly a monastery, now suppressed and 
turned into baser use. 

The sacristan of San Agostino be- 
came righteously indignant as he de- 
scribed the sacrilegious acts of the 
government in thus appropriating con- 
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secrated property for secular use, and 
said when he was a young man, the 
‘*frati” or brethren were thirty in 
number, and the church rich in vest- 
ments and sacred vessels; but the 
brethren were scattered, no one knew 
whither, the sacristy robbed of its 
treasures, and only one old and infirm 
priest left to say the masses. 

‘*Surely, signori,” he said, ‘‘the 
great and just God will punish such in- 
famy by his most awful vengeance, and 
Italy can never prosper while such 
crimes go unpunished,” and the old 
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man knelt before the altar, whose steps 
were worn by feet of holy men, and wept. 
The pathos of the scene was inten- 
sified by the evidences of ecclesiastical 
poverty around us, the altar-cloth 
being a dingy piece of calico, the can- 
dles above it very slim and few in 
number, and the sole decorations of 
the shrine a few withered field flowers. 
In the afternoon we drove about 
five miles out across the hills to Santa 
Maria Cellole, a lonely church perched 
above the road, built on the site of a 
pagan temple, no one knows how long 
ago or by whom. The in- 
terior is dark and gloomy, 
but extremely interesting, 
with massive columns, 
round arches, and early 
Christian symbols sculp- 
tured on the capitals. 
The baptismal font is a 
huge basin, six feet in 
diameter, hewn from a 
single block of red mar- 
ble, and is said to have 
been in use in the ancient 
temple. 
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About three- 
score peasants, 
principally wo- 
men and child- 
ren, were stand- 
ing or kneeling 
on the rough 
stone floor, and 
a young priest 


AN OLD TOWER BY THE WAYSIDE. 
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with earnest eyes and hectic cheeks 
was preparing for the vesper service. 

He had no robed acolytes to assist 
him, but two bare-foot peasant lads 
placed the candles and helped him 
with the vestments, increasing the pas- 
toral effect of the service. 

Without, the donkeys and rough 
country carts added picturesqueness to 
the scene, and the distant grain fields 
with white-washed farm buildings peep- 
ing out here and there, made charming 
pictures on every side. 

When we returned to the little car- 
riage which had brought us from San 
Gimignano we found that our driver 
had improved his time by cutting suffi- 
cient clover for at least two days’ 
provender for his horse, and we sat 
enthroned in the mass of fragrant 
crimson blossoms on our way back to 
town. 

The peasants were in gala mood in 
the Piazza, for having attended mass 
in the morning, they were at liberty to 
spend the remainder of the Sabbath in 
merry-making; and while at one side 
a group was dancing gaily to the 
thrumming of mandolin and guitar, 
another had formed around a _ ballad 
singer who had evidently come from 
some large city recently, and was re- 
galing the country people with the 
latest songs from the cafés of Florence 
or Genoa. 

Boys carried baskets filled with dried 
and salted squash seeds, which they 
sold at five centesimi the measure; 
these seeds taking the place of the 


American peanuts; an excellent excuse 
for mastication. 

The wine-shops were open, and while 
no one seemed the worse for drinking, 
many a bottle of good wine met its 
fate on the heavy tables, and the 
national love for gambling was every- 
where displayed in all sorts of games 
with cards and dice, for small stakes. 

The gayety subsided at an early 
hour, although homeward-bound coun- 
try-folk, as they passed the Leon 
Bianco, made night melodious by sing- 
ing in chorus old songs of love or valor. 

But all pleasant experiences have an 
end, which is their only fault, and as 
we were compelled to depart from the 
old town after a few days more of 
sketching, it was with real sadness that 
we bade our hosts and friends farewell. 

The little carriage drew up to the 
door of the Leon Bianco one after- 
noon, and we bundled ourselves into it 
and drove away amid, to us at least, 
sincere and affectionate adieux. 

Our pockets contained a large hand- 
ful of bacelli for refreshment on the 
way, and as the ‘‘ beautiful towers” 
grew fainter and more softly violet 
against the pale yellow sky, we 
munched our beans sadly, and lifted 
our hats in heavy-hearted farewell to 
San Gimignano; and when we reached 
Poggibonsi, where we took the train for 
Florence, the whole experience seemed 
like a dream, our sketches alone re- 
maining as a tangible proof that it had 
been a reality. 

Elmer Ellsworth Garnsey. 
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CROSS the page she traced the name, 
That burned within my soul: 
Her eyes at last her pen became, 
My heart, alas, the scroll! 
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Clifford Trembly. 




















CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, DRAMATIST. 


“The evil that men do, lives after them, 
The good is oft’ interred with their bones.” 


HIS truth, uttered by one of his 
contemporaries, is eminently true 
of Christopher Marlowe; if re- 

membered at all, it is as an atheist, one 
who lived a riotous life and died a dis- 
graceful death. That he was the first 
writer to employ the agency of blank 
verse in dramatic composition, and to 
show what a powerful instrument this 
form of expression could be rendered 
in the hands of a master, and that the 
creation of English tragedy is really 
due to him, the pessimistic memory of 
mankind has consigned to oblivion. 

If Marlowe had never produced mas- 
terpieces himself, his name should be 
rendered immortal from the fact that 
he first entered the avenue of blank 
verse, and indicated to Shakespeare 
that magnificent path to the temple of 
the Muses, of which the latter was not 
slow to take advantage. Following 
the same route in which the pioneer 
Marlowe so prematurely perished, and 
oftentimes treading in the same foot- 
steps, Shakespeare made of blank verse 
the key to a treasure-house, where 
he found such gems as ‘‘ Tempest,” 
‘* Hamlet,” ‘“‘ As you Like It,” etc. 

His own time took small note of 
Marlowe, and the centuries which fol- 
lowed forgot him altogether, so for us 
his life is wrapped in obscurity. Great 
men are always in advance of their 
age, and never appreciated until the 
voice of fame and honor is to them as 
the idle winds murmuring over their 
forgotten graves. 

This is especially the rule in litera- 
ture, and peculiarly true of the English 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The world rewarded Butler 
by allowing him to perish from starva- 
tion. Spenser died in great misery, of 
neglect and a broken heart; Ben Jon- 
son ended his days in poverty alone 
and forsaken, and Milton only after 
long years of blindness and neglect, 


entered that paradise of which he sung 
so grandly. 

It is not our intention to enter upon 
a critical discussion of the merits of 
Marlowe’s plays, to seek to discover 
and expound the philosophy concealed 
in them, or to try to gloss over the 
wanton waste of a life and abuse of a 
mind, which, had it but been true to 
itself, would have placed Christopher 
Marlowe by the side of his great imi- 
tator and superior, Shakespeare. We 
wish merely to point out a few of the 
beauties which so abound in his six 
plays, the fruits of the six stormy years 
before his death. 

Marlowe began his strange, eventful 
life in 1564, the same lavish year which 
bestowed upon the world the Bard of 
Avon; he was the son of a shoemaker 
residing in Canterbury, where the boy 
Christopher received his early educa- 
tion at the King’s School, and from 
thence proceeded to Cambridge, where 
he received the degrees of A. B. and 
A. M., leaving college in 1587. How 
the expense of his education was borne 
has never been ascertained. 

Marlowe was originally intended for 
the church, but on account of skeptical 
opinions acquired at college this was 
abandoned; he became notorious for 
infidelity, and tradition even asserts 
that he wrote books refuting the Scrip- 
tures. We cannot decide whether his 
liberal thinking carried him so far or 
not, but,as has been before noted, it was 
quite natural and extremely probable, 
that the Puritans should have misrep- 
resented one who did so much to make 
the theatre popular, and have magnified 
skepticism into atheism. His six plays 
were written after 1587, when he came 
to London, where, like Shakespeare, he 
was first an actor; but an accident ren- 
dered him lame, and necessitated his 
retirement from the stage. 

‘*Tamburlane,” his first play, startled 
the drowsy stage into wondering aston- 
ishment; it was a revelation to a peo- 
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ple, whose literary palate had so long 
known only the taste of moral discus- 
sions, and plays of long drawn out mon- 
otony, that resembled dramatized ser- 
mons. That ‘‘ Tamburlane” was bom- 
bastic, too grandiloquent in style, full 
of extravagant passion and exaggerated 
scenes, no one can deny; but we feel 
fully compensated for these faults as 
we revel in the splendor of his poetry 
and the harmony of his lines. His 
language is replete with fancy wild and 
rich, and glares with the intensity of 
his passion; it is the spontaneous out- 
burst of genius, pouring soul into song. 
We linger long over such figures as: 
Blood, the God of War's rich livery. 


The tyrant proudly boasts: 
*T hold the fates fast bound in iron chains, 
And with my hand turn fortune’s wheel about.” 


Observe his eulogy of the ‘‘ divine 
Zenocrate.”’ 


‘*The golden ball of Heaven's eternal fire, 

That danced with glory on the western wave, 

Now wants the fuel that inflamed his beams; 

And all with faintness and a foul disgrace, 

He binds his temples with a frowning cloud, 

Ready to darken earth with endless night.” 

Such flowers of verse can never grow 
in the conventional minds of our mod- 
ern writers; as Macaulay has so clearly 
demonstrated, the higher our civiliza- 
tion, the less able we are to produce 
good poets. 

Asin ‘‘ Hamlet” we read the charac- 
ter of Shakespeare and see his own strug- 
gles, soin ‘‘Dr. Faustus” we find the real 
Marlowe; their lives are two parallel 
lines, both of the humblest origin, both 
profound scholars, they both have the 
same struggle to retain their early 
piety, for we cannot suppose that Mar- 
lowe changed from an intended minis- 
ter into an atheist or skeptic without 
as many pleadings from the good and 
bad angels as Faustus received. But 
they fall, and alas! both fall like Lucifer, 
never to rise again. ‘‘ Each makes 
pleasure the price of his soul,’ and when 
the time comes to pay the debt, we see 
that in picturing the horrible hopeless 
death of Faustus, madly imploring for 
one day in which to repent, calling on 
his soul: —” 


‘*Be changed into small water drops, 
And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found,” 


Marlowe was foreseeing his own violent 
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end, when, stabbed by a ruffian groom, 
checked full tilt in pursuit of pleasure, 
he lies upon the earth, shrieking out 
oaths and blasphemies, until his soul 
takes its flight to join that of his hero. 

In this play we are again called upon 
to admire the fine flights of his muse, 
and particularly dwell upon the ‘‘ Apos- 
trophe to Helen,” and Faustus’ last 
despairing hour. 

The Jew of Malta is an exaggerated 
Shylock, without the latter’s virtues, 
and with his crimes magnified ten-fold. 
In drawing the character of Shylock, 
Shakespeare was evidently familiar 
with, and in a measure influenced by, 
Barabbas. We find many parallels, 
both of character and expression; for 
instance when Shylock mourns in the 
same breath both for his daughter and 
his ducats, he does so in the exact 
words put in the mouth of Barabbas 
from five to eight years before. 

The ‘‘Massacre at Paris,”’ founded on 
the murder of the Duke of Guise, is a 
fine failure, although Guise has one 
magnificent speech, and the scene of 
his murder is powerfully painted; here 
again we note where Shakespeare re- 
ceived aid, in fact, the,touching scene in 
‘* Julius Cesar’ between the conqueror 
and his wife seems to have been trans- 
ferred bodily from this act of the ‘‘ Mas- 
sacre,” when Guise scorns to beware of 
the assassins who end his life. ‘‘Edward 
II” has been ranked by competent 
judges as Marlowe’s masterpiece ; here 
his muse is more temperate; we escape 
from the former straining of character, 
the atmosphere is not so lurid and 
glaring with horror, and the style is 
less bombastic, while we enjoy the same 
poetic beauties which exalt his other 
plays. Perhaps the only quotation 
now made from Marlowe is the speech 
of the baffled Mortimer, when the 
young king asserts his power, and all 
the schemes of the crafty lover of the 
queen are overthrown. As the guards 
advance to seize him he exclaims : 


‘* Base Fortune, now I see that in thy wheel 
There is a point to which when men aspire 

They tumble headlong down; that point I touched, 
And seeing there was no place to mount up higher 
Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? 
Farewell, fair queen, weep not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and as a traveler, 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown.” 
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A more powerful scene than the death 
of Edward was never imagined; it is 
unequalled in English drama; the suf- 
ferings and entreaties of the wretched 
king transcend even the despairing 
outbursts of Lear. 

From Virgil, Marlowe took his subject 
of ‘*Dido, Queen of Carthage,” which 
he did not complete. In this play 
alone do we see love made the ruling 
motive of action. As previous writers 
had presented types of the virtues, and 
Jonson of the follies, of man, so Mar- 
lowe personified the lusts, in Tambur- 
lane of tyranny and conquest; in Ba- 
rabbas of avarice and revenge; in 
Faustus of infinite knowledge and 
pleasure; and in Guise of ambition. 
The finest poem of its kind ever written 
is Marlowe’s fragment of ‘‘Hero and 
Leander.” It is in the long rhyming 
couplet and resembles ‘‘Venus and 
Adonis” though superior toit in beauty. 

At this distant day it is extremely 
difficult to form a correct idea of Mar- 
lowe, either as poet or man; his life 
and philosophy have become too dis- 
tant and local in their nature to affect 
us, and even his plays are well nigh 
forgotten; probably the works of no 
other author have been so mutilated, 
and suffered more corruption than his. 
In that day plays were copied down 
for publication during the representa- 
tion, or written afterward from mem- 


ory, and the text necessarily suffered. 
The few comparisons that I have drawn 
show that Marlowe was undoubtedly 
the model upon which Shakespeare 
constructed some of his own creations, 
although he improved upon the copy. 
We have not the space to give the many 
kindred, and oftentimes exact, similari- 
ties in language which the perusal of 
these two, the greatest of our dramatists, 
would render so apparent to a careful 
reader. Green, a contemporary of both, 
even went so far as to accuse Shakes- 
peare of intentional plagiarism. Had 
Marlowe's sweet song not been struck 
dumb while yet in his ‘‘salad days, 
when he was green in judgment,” no 
one can presume to limit what his life 
might have given to English literature. 
With the experience and maturity of 
age to add wisdom to his powerful 
lines, tone down his too stilted style, 
and free his characters from their ex- 
aggerated passions, he would occupy 
a far different place in the ranks of 
literature than he now holds. When 
we consider, saddest of all thoughts, 
what Marlowe might have been, we 
can only, in the language of a modern 
poet: 


** Record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One more wrong to man and insult to God.” 


Thomas C. Carrington. 


NATURE’S PALACE. 


HAT courts of stone can match the deep green wood, 
Where verdant oaks and maples spreading meet 
With ferns and flowers and mosses for the feet, 

And for man's din, sweet nature’s solitude. 


THE SUNKEN SHIP. 


IVE hundred fathoms deep the vessel lies, 
Upon the bottom of the cruel sea; 
And all the love that ever cared for me 

Is at the helm, and it will never rise. 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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(From the painting by Royer.) 
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THE OPENING FLower. 
(From the painting by Royer.) 
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LovE WINS. 


(From the painting by Aubert.) 





























(From the painting by Aubert.) 
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THE CHRONICLE OF CORA. 
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6¢ ToOR a girl of her wealth and 
position,” people were wont to 
say of Cora Van Voorhis, ‘‘she 
has never been properly educated or 
trained.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” would often come the 
answer, ‘‘you’re quite right. Cora’s 
parents, you know, died when she was 
very young, and left her under the care 
of that weary, languid, invalid grand- 
mother, who lives on interminably and 
who must now be well past seventy.” 
Once, after the girl’s second social 
season, however, somebody started the 
report that she had become infatuated 
with a man surely ten years older than 
herself, an artist of fame, but by no 
means a fit match for her in any con- 
ceivable sense. 

When her aunt, Mrs. Barclay Pren- 
dergast, heard this rumor, she turned 
pale with disgust. All that winter she 
chaperoned Cora at dances and recep- 
tions. She had now made up her mind 
that there was nobody better for the 
girl to marry than her third cousin, 
Richard Van Horne Prendergast, and 
more than once, of late, she had dis- 
closed this conviction to her niece. 

But Cora would always say: ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, Dick,” with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Heasks me to marry him about 
once a week, and I always say no!” 

‘* It’s time you said ‘yes,’”’ returned 
Mrs. Prendergast, withdecision. ‘‘He’s 
not as rich as you are, but he’s no pauper. 
I wish your grandmother were not so 
old and so careless about you. It 
seems to me that she does nothing but 
doze in her arm-chair nowadays. If 
she were only stronger, Cora, you 
could come with me to Europe this 
summer, couldn’t you?” 

Cora started. ‘‘Europe!—Oh, I 
much prefer staying here—that is, I—I 
ought to stay, you know, on grand- 
mamma’s account.” 

‘« She’s thinking of 42m,” mused Mrs. 
Prendergast, ‘‘ she’s thinking of Julian 


Borland, that queer, clever, half-Bo- 


hemian fellow, with a past that some’ 


people say would be blood-curdling if 
revealed. How I do wish I could take 
her with me to Paris and Hamburg 
and Vichy! And there’s no use of 
speaking to poor, dear, drowsy old 
Mrs. Van Voorhis. She'd forget what 
I'd said in ten minutes’ time. The only 
person to whom I can confide my hor- 
rible dread is the scorned and neglected 
Dick.”’ 

This the lady did, and one day, a 
week or two after her departure, Dick 
Prendergast said to Cora: 

‘*That Julian Borland isn’t a fit sort 
of a chap for you to know.” 

Cora crimsoned to her temples, and 
very pretty temples they were, with 
the faintest little blue hieroglyphs of 
interblent veins, and a flossy recession 
of glistening flaxen hair from either. 

**T don’t at all like that, Dick,” 
she said. ‘‘Julian Borland is a man 
who has done something. At least 
you'll admit that.” 

These piqued words may have af- 
fected Dick stabbingly. He did not 
look as if they had. His countenance 
was not an emotionally betraying one. 
Calm, tallish, decorous of demeanor, 
you would scarcely have noticed him 
inacrowd. Knowing him and exchang- 
ing a few words with him, you would 
have taken for granted that he was a 
gentleman, and possibly that would 
have been all. You would doubtless 
have failed to observe in his common- 
place hazel eye a spark that seemed to 
hint of courage, endurance, manful 
probity. et 

‘Oh, Borland has done something, 
if you please,” said Dick. ‘‘But his 
reputation of having lived in Rome a 
rather dissolute life for many years be- 
fore he came here and began his lec- 
tures on art, is widely known and re-° 
membered. I think you told me that 
you first met him at one of Mrs. Cov- 
entry Cortwright’s teas.” 

“Tea.” 
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‘* That woman ‘mixes’ in a terrible 
manner. I never enter her house with- 
out feeling that I may meet my barber 
there.” 

Cora gave a quick, careless laugh. 
‘*T thought you once told me, Dick, 
that you hated snobbery.” 

‘*T don’t speak snobbishly, now. I 
speak—” 

‘*Of a man,” Cora broke in, making 
her blue eyes icy, ‘‘who has great 
talent and great charm. At least I 
think so.”’ 

‘*He’s been quite often tosee you, 
hasn’t he ?”’ 

‘*He’s been just six times.” Here 
Cora visibly yawned: ‘‘Oh, I’m so 
sick of being watched by you! I wish 
Mr. Borland had come oftener. I’m 
sure it’s not my fault that he hasn’t.” 

Dick Prendergast stifled a sigh. 
‘* Are you and your grandmother sure 
of where your'e going this summer?” 

‘*Yes—to Oceanview. It’s only a 
little way from town, you know, and 
they say the hotel is splendid.” 

‘It’s certainly very big.” 

‘* The doctor can come to grandma- 
ma whenever she sends for him. Last 
year she simply hated Newport; it was 
so far away from her beloved Dr. Rut- 
ledge.” 

‘* But she’s seldom really ill.” 

‘*She’s merely old, Dick, and ner- 
vous about being away from the phy- 
sician she worships. I dare say grand- 
mamma will live to be over ninety. She 
hasn’t an ache or a pain. It often 
seems to me that she just sits in her 
arm chair and wonders why she is’nt 
an actual invalid.” e 

After a pause Dick asked, fingering 
his watch-chain with drooped head. 
‘*May JZ run down to Oceanview now 
and then, this summer, Cora?” 

**Oh, if you want.” 

‘* You mean that you won’t specially 
want.” 

Cora laughed again. 
you if I do.” 

And then Dick became angry. In- 
dignation was a very rare occurrence 
with him, and now, when his nerves 
tingled with it, his face hardly gave a 
sign of its inward disarray. 


‘*T’ll send for 
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‘*Now, see here, Cora,” he said, 
with a kind of smoldering bluntness. 
‘You'll only see me, as you put it, 
when you do send for me. I don’t 
mean this summer; I mean next winter, 
and a good while to come. You know 
that big farm out in Jersey that father 
left me. I’m going there, and I’m go- 
ing to stay there. The house is com- 
fortable, and with a few good servants 
and some good horses as well, I expect 
to get along in a fairly pleasant way. 
You know the address; you’ve written 
me notes when I was there and you 
needed me to come into New York and 
do you some little service. It’s a very 
easy address to remember: ‘ Richard 
V. H. Prendergast, Prendergastville, 


New Jersey.’ It’s only two hours and a 
half from New York. . There; 
good by. Will you shake hands?” 


Cora replied at first with a haughty 
stare. Then she said: ‘*‘ Why are you 
going away like this?” 

All Dick’s anger had fled, now. ‘‘I 
am going away because I love you and 
you don’t love me. . .. Won’t you 
shake hands, Cora?” 

“Ne.” 


at. 


But the front door had no sooner 
closed upon Dick’s departing figure 
than Cora burst into repentant tears. 

“*T didn’t mean read/y ‘no,’” she 
murmured to herself, wiping her eyes. 
**T-I only meant a kind of make-be- 
lieve ‘no.’ Dear old Dick! It seems 
too horrid that he shouldn’t be near 
me any more—near me, I mean, so 
that I could just stretch my hand out 
and find him!” 

Before the middle of June Cora and 
her grandmother were handsomely in- 
stalled at Oceanview. The hotel was 
immense and faultlessly arranged. It 
rose in all its mammoth delicacy and 
stateliness of architecture from a huge 
level of sandy shore, on which the 
mutable old ocean wreaked every mood 
of shine and shade, of peace and 
wrath, of tempest and calm. 

‘*T’m so glad you brought me here,’ 
Mrs. Van Voorhis would say to Cora, 


























while she sat in her rocking-chair on 
the spacious upper piazza which six 
long, broad windows of her apartments 
allowed her to reach with instant ease. 
‘* You’re sure, dear, are you not, that 
Dr. Rutledge could come to me very 
soon in case I were taken ill ?” 

' “Oh, yes, grandmamma. It isn’t 
like Newport, you know. But then 
you're not going to be taken ill.” And 
Cora would smooth the sparse, breeze- 
blown locks of the old lady’s hair, sil- 
very as the neighboring sea itself. 

‘*T wonder if he really meant that 
he would come here during the sum- 
mer,” Cora kept asking herself, as June 
merged into July. She was thinking 
always of Julian Borland, and wonder- 
ing if he would really appear. Her as- 
sociates in the vast hotel were few and 
not of her class, her world. It trans- 
pired, however, that she was the heifess, 
Miss Cora Van Voorhis, and often 
people spoke to her whom she some- 
what disliked, but whom she never 
treated rudely. It was not in Cora’s 
nature to treat anybody rudely, except 
her absent suitor, Dick, This, as her 
Aunt Prendergast had often said, was 
a sign of defective education-~an evi- 
dence of how her grandmother had 
forlornly failed, both as duenna and 
disciplinarian. 

She fell quite soon into the habit of 
dining in the enormous refectory of 
the hotel. She liked to watch the 
masses of droll, curious and interesting 
folk who came up from town to saunter 
on the beach and eat the fadle a’hite 
dinner before they returned again into 
the heats and tediums of urban haunts. 
In this way she became acquainted 
with a Mrs. Cornelia Janeway Devere, 
and soon got to know that lady very 
well indeed. ~ 

‘*Vou're one of the ‘ Four Hundred,’ 
are you not?” Mrs. Devere had pres- 
ently said to her. ‘‘I’ve seen your 
name on the newspaper lists of the 
fashionables—Miss Cora Van Voorhis 
—why, of course I have! And I read 
an article about you, stating that you 
were one of the greatest ‘catches’ of 
New York.” 

‘‘I heard about that article,” said 
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Cora, rather timidly. ‘‘But my aunt, 
Mrs. Prendergast (who’s in Europe, 
now) begged me not to get the news- 
paper it was in; so I didn’t.” 

‘* And why haven't you lots of beaux 
down here all the time ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Devere, with smiling effusion. ‘I 
should think you would. But perhaps 
you don't want them to come.” 

‘- Last year was my first in society,” 
replied Cora. ‘‘I met a good many 
gentlemen, but I somehow didn’t get 
to know any of them at all well.”’ She 
paused, coloring. She was thinking of 
how Dick had obstinately planted him- 
self midway in the current of all new 
male acquaintanceship, and of how her 
secret yet passionate infatuation for 
Julian Borland had afterward made 
her indifferent, almost uncivilly so, to 
every fresh admirer, whether timid or 
bold. 

Mrs. Devere nodded blithely. ‘‘I 
guess that was your fault, not theirs! 
For you are so pretty, and you're as 
simple as a violet. I don’t suppose 
you’ve ever read my novel, ‘ Violet 
Vivian,’ have you?” 

‘*No,” said Cora. ‘‘I’ve not read 
many novels. Isit anything like ‘Adam 


Bede?’ I’ve read that, and I’ve read 
‘Jane Eyre.’ I liked ‘Jane Eyre’a 
good deal. ‘ Violet Vivian’ is a lovely 


name for a story.” 

Mrs. Devere, who was portly, with a 
fat pale face, and small black eyes, 
mused for a moment. ‘‘Oh, those 
books,’’ she soon said, ‘‘are not a bit 
in my style. I—er—don’t write like 
that. I—er—try to touch the human 
heart.. Would you believe it, Miss 
Cora, I’ve written eighteen novels ?” 

‘*Kighteen!” murmured Cora, aghast 
with admiration. ‘‘ How caz you write 
novels? I’ve often wondered how 
anybody could.” 

Mrs. Devere talked a great deal, for 
several days afterward, about her liter- 
ary popularity and success. But she 


was very careful not to state that both 
had latterly waned in a telling way, 
and that the public was beginning to 
find out how flimsy and even trashy had 
been the works with which she had 
managed to secure its temporary heed. 








‘story now ?” pursued Cora. 
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Soon afterwards she sent into town 
for three or four of her most successful 
romances, and presented them to Cora 
with an affectionate inscription on each 
initial page. Cora read them with 


delight. 
‘“Oh, how wonderfully clever you 
are!” she exclaimed, one day. ‘‘I’ve 


been telling grandmamma what a great 
genius I think you. I gave her ‘‘ Vio- 
let Vivian”’ to read yesterday, and it 
kept her awake through a whole chap- 
ter.” 

‘“Indeed!’’ murmured Mrs. Devere, 
bridling a little. 

‘*Oh, that’s something immense, you 
know, for poor, feeble, sleepy old 


‘grandmamma!” 


‘** Yes, I see.” 
‘* And are you really writing another 
“Ts that 
why you spend all your mornings alone 
in your room ?” 

‘“*Yes; that is why,” said Mrs. 
Devere. 

‘*This novel is my masterpiece. It 


takes a good deal out of me—in the 


way of feeling, I mean. I decome my 
own characters. A publisher of much 
repute (there’s no need to mention 


names) has offered me a—er—really 
-enormous price for it.” 


This, it may be mentioned without 
delay, was apocryphal. No publisher 


-had offered her any sum whatever for 


the story still. unfinished. Her popu- 


‘larity had of late waned so remarkedly 


that after the completion of each new 
‘novel she would now accept rather than 
dictate terms. But she was disinclined 
to step down from that pedestal of 
commercial success on which report 
had long ago placed her. As for con- 


’ -scientious pangs, these rarely troubled 


‘her in the continuance of her little 
masquerade. Furious at the fickle 
throng which had deserted her, she 
-would have maintained by almost any 
form of falsehood a semblance of the 
notoriety she had lost. 

New defeat made her jealous of all 
successful writers. She was scarcely 
an educated woman, and yet she pre- 


-sumed to speak with contempt of real 


artists in letters, her natural antipodes. 


The irreverent things that she said 
about them were rather hysteric than 
malicious. But Cora drank in all her 
diatribes as though they were a valu- 
able intellectual outflow. 

‘*T should so love to have you read 
me some pages of your new novel,” 
she said, one day. And Mrs. Devere, 
who always cherished an admiring lis- 
tener, readily consented. 

They had begun to spend mornings 
together in either the author’s own 
chambers or some cool and semi-private 
nook on one of the hotel piazzas. ‘‘Oh, 
I do think it’s so lovely and powerful,”’ 
Cora at length said. ‘‘And Marion is 
such a sweet creature! But how hate- 
ful Lydia is! I now you won't be 
cruel enough to let her marry Trevor 
Willoughby, after all. W7/7 you now?” 

‘*Oh, I can’t say, I can’t say,” re- 
turned Mrs, Devere, with an emotion 
much more genuine than some people 
would have given her credit for. ‘‘ My 
characters do with me what they please. 
I create them, you know,” (she had 
never created a real character in all 
her so-called ‘‘ literary” career) ‘‘ and 
then they just take hold of me and 
make me their actual s/ave/ I cry with 
them, laugh with them, and let them 
behave exactly as they please.” 

Cora mused, a little later, concerning 
her new friend: ‘What a great writer 
she must be! She has genius, of course. 
Isn’t it splendid to have genius, like 
that? He has it, though he’s a painter 
not a writer. I wonder if he wouldn’t 
like me better, provided 7 could write 
grandly, just as he paints grandly— 
And I wonder, too, if he'll truly appear 
at Oceanview this summer. Perhaps 
he won’t. Perhaps he doesn’t intend, 
after all, to come here and paint sea- 
side ‘ effects,’ as he calls them.” 

But on the morrow Julian Borland 
drifted quietly into the hotel. Cora 
caught a glimpse of him at a far-off 
table in the great dining-room that 
same evening. Her heart stood still, 
and it seemed to her that she must be 
turning disreputably pale. 

Later he met her on the piazza. She 
could scarcely speak to him, at first. 

‘Yes, the sea zs lovely,” she at 











\ 





length found herself saying. ‘‘ Did 
you come here to paint it?” 

‘*T’ve brought my traps along,” he 
answered. ‘‘I shall certainly make 
some sketches. It’s a very pleasant 
surprise to find you here.’ His dark 
eyes, which she thought so melancholy 
and so beautiful, beamed down upon 
her in an absent way. They seemed to 
regard her without caring much whether 
they did so or not. Her heart, which 
had fluttered with timidity, now beat 
in a rebellious pain. 

Speaking those carelessly amicable 
words he moved away from her, and 
she watched his tall form and his short, 
curled hair, dashed with gray, as he 
moved down through the twilight to- 
ward the sea. 

I. ‘¢He isn’t glad I’m here,” she pas- 

sionately thought. ‘‘ He doesn’t care 
for me in the least. He'll forget all 
| about me till he sees me again!” 

It was not long before Mrs. Devere 
discovered her secret. ‘‘So that is how 
the wind blows.” thought the lady. 
‘*Can it be possible that this man has 
come here to try and get engaged to 
our young heiress? I'll watch and 
observe.” 

But she soon found that Cora was 
hardly more an object of concern in the 
artist’s eyes than if she had been one 
of the chambermaids upstairs. 7 

For two days afterward she was very 
vigilant yet very waty. She did not 
allow Cora to note how intently she 
was observing. Once she saw her 
young friend walking with Julian Bor- 
land on the shore, and once she saw 
her seated beside him while he made 
a water-color sketch under a big yel- 
lowish umbrella whose stick he had 
plunged supportingly inthe sand. Cora 
é. sat outside the shade of the umbrella, 
with her hands folded demurely in her 
lap. Now and then she looked sea- 
ward; now and then she turned her 
head and met the gaze of the artist. 
And once their watcher plainly per- 
ceived that they were laughing together, 
he more heartily than she. 

‘It’s the clearest case of a young 
girl’s mad infatuation,” mused Mrs. 
Cornelia Janeway Devere. ‘‘She’s 
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barely twenty, and with only that 
sleepy, indifferent old grandmother to 
take care of her. And I’ve often 
heard that he’s led the queerest life 


‘abroad; of course he can’t be a good 


man, with all those scandals printed 
about him in the newspapers two or 
three years ago. I recollect it was 
said of him that he is the most brilliant 
American artist who ever stepped foot 
in Rome, But what cam Cora see in 
his sad, oldish face, with that tired 
look under the eyes? They’re handso- 
mish eyes, sure enough; they make me 
think of that bad Mark Erwin’s in my 
novel, ‘ True Hearts and False.” But 
my Mark, for all his badness, never 
had that bristly reddish moustache nor 
that chronic stoop of the shoulders. I 
must have a talk with Cora and find 


,Out just what it all means.” 


Ill, 


‘So you like women to be clever, 
Mr. Borland, and only care for them 
when they are.” 

‘* Oh, I didn’t say that Miss Cora.” 
And Borland went on painting for sev- 
eral minutes quite assiduously, below 
the shade of his ample, tawny um- 
brella. 

‘You seemed to imply it,” answered 
Cora, who was making a mound of 
sand at his side. She had piled the 
mound quite high, and now she began 
to turn it into an archway, as children 
do, by excavating a passage at its base. 
While she performed this indolent 
little act of impromptu architecture 
Julian Borland went on painting as he 
spoke: 

‘* Beauty seems to me a very impor- 
tant charm in a woman. But I con- 
fess that I’ve never found it indispensa- 
ble.” 

‘*No ?”’ murmured Cora. 

‘“T’ve known women who _ had 
scarcely a ray of good looks, yet 
whose minds were stored with interest, 
with fascination. . . By the way, my 
child, isn't it getting rather chilly for 
you here in that thin dress? The 
wind’s changed to an easterly one, as 
my rocking umbrella shows, and this 
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clouded sky hints decidedly of rain.” 

‘*Oh, I’m not a bit cold,” said Cora. 
She hated to have him call her ‘‘my 
child,” in this aggravatingly paternal 
way. ‘‘But if you want me to go,” 
she pursued—and then she blushed 
crimson at her own airy familiarity. 
In another minute she rose, but not 
before she had given her sand-mound 
a swift little ruining stroke. | 

Julian Borland rose, too. He ans- 
wered her, but absently, as though he 
were thinking of somebody or some- 
thing else. How Cora hated in him 
that occasional reserved and distant 
manner. It seemed to place miles and 
miles between them. 

He was gathering together his artis- 
tic out-of-door traps as he said: ‘‘ Why, 
of course I don’t want you to go. I 


like you to sit by me and watch me. 


daub, your juvenile sort of curiosity 
about it all is very pleasant—very 
pleasant, Iassure you.”” Then, as they 
walked toward the hotel together below 
the darkening summer sky, ‘‘ None of 
the gossips can prattle, either, can 
they? For I’m old enough, you know, 
to be your father.” 

‘* Are you?” breathed Cora, stung 
to the soul. ‘‘You don’t seem old to 
me, somehow.” 

He threw back his goly-templed head, 
and laughed loudly. She saw how 
white and strong histeeth were. These 
did not make him seem old. 

“Don’t 1? Don’t I, really? How 
charming! well, perhaps I’m zot old 
enough to be your father, but I often 
feel so. I often feel—eighty. I’ve 
lived, very probably, more than most 
men of my age.” 

‘“Is that your reason for liking 
clever—people ? asked Cora. She was 
going to finish her question with 
‘*women,” but she did not dare. The 
boldness of such an ending pierced her 
with dismay. 

They were now almost at the steps 
of the hotel. He looked down at her, 
from his overtopping height. He gave 
her no response, and the smile that 
played on his lips had for her an effect 
of revery, of abstraction. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
even listen to me,” she’ thought, and 


her heart quivered with distress. She 
ran up the steps quickly, and did not 
again dawn upon his vision till hours 
afterward. 

Meanwhile she had seen and talked 
with Mrs. Devere in the privacy of that 
lady’s own apartment. ‘‘ Why,” she 
asked of her new friend, ‘‘ will you not 
let me present Julian Borland to you ?” 

‘*Dear, dear!” laughed the lady. 
‘*Do you know, Cora, he wouldn’t look 
at me twice? He never looks twice at 
a woman unless she’s comely and young. 
Oh, as I told you, I’ve heard all about 
him, /ong ago!” 

‘*You’re wrong,” said Cora, very 
seriously. ‘‘He likes clever women 
only. I’m sure of it! Now, if I had 
written such a novel as your last one!” 

‘*You mean the one I’m finishing— 
Myrtle Meredith ?” 

‘*Oh, are you going to call it that ? 
Yes, I see: after the heroine. Whata 
lovely name it- will make! How I 
envy you! 

‘*Envy me? For what, pray?” 

‘*Oh, your great cleverness. If I 
were only half as clever, 4e might think 
me worth his notice! Now—vow, he 
thinks me beneath it.” 

The girl’s eyes glittered with unshed 
tears. She was betraying her secret 
with the most reckless kind of candor. 
But somehow she did not care, just 
then; she felt fierce and desperate. 

‘*My dear child !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Devere, advancing toward her. 

‘* Oh, don't speak to me like that!” 
she quavered, shrinking away. ‘‘ He 
calls me ‘child,’ and—and there are 
times when I feel that I could strike 
him for it!” 

‘“You’re so fond of him, then?” 
said Mrs. Devere, with great gentle- 
ness. 

Cora burst into tears. ‘‘ Sometimes 
I fate him,” she cried, and hid her face. 

.Mrs. Devere patted and smoothed 
her drooping head. ‘‘ What sha// 1 say 
to you? It isn’t as if you were some 
ordinary person.”” 

Cora flashed a passionate glance at 
her. ‘‘ You mean that I’m rich? Oh! 
I so detest being rich and a fool! If 
I were poor and—and intellectual, like 
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you! Not that I mean you're poor, of 
course,” she added, with a little self- 
corrective, hysterical laugh. ‘‘ Indeed 
no—with all those books that thous- 
ands of people read! But—” 

‘*1’m often almost in need of money, 
my dear,” interjected her auditor, half 
wailfully. ‘‘These publishers, you 
know, are such dreadfully close and 
cruel creatures! They grind authors 
down so!” 

‘*Do they, really?” said Cora. She 
was drying her eyes now in a repentant 
and mortified way. 

‘**Oh, yes. I would be glad if I 
knew just what terms I can get for 
‘Myrtle Meredith.’ I’m not at all 
sure. I-I believe that I’d accept five 
thausand dollars for it to-morrow, if I 
could receive that sum as they vulgarly 
say ‘cash down.’” 

‘¢ Five thousand dollars!” said Cora, 
wonderingly. She had about as clear 
an idea of money as a gnat of the pool 
it swims in. Since her coming of 
age she had had her own cheque-book, 
and had drawn whatever sums it had 
suited her needs to draw. The family 
lawyer had told her she could not ex- 
ceed a certain amount unless she gave 
him warning. She had forgotten what 
the amount was, but she felt certain 
that her deposit for personal conveni- 
ences didn’t reach five thousand dol- 
lars. Still, the lawyer had told her 
that a note or telegram at any time 
would promptly be answered. ‘‘ Your 
income, Miss Van Voorhis,” he had 
respectfully and rather dryly said to 
her, ‘‘is something a little outside of 
sixty-eight thousand dollars a year. It 
is quite apart from the income of your 
grandmother, which is slightly less 
than fifty thousand dollars a year. As 
she has only a life interest in the family 
property, and as everything has been 
settled upon yourself, you would be- 
come, in case of her death, the posses- 
sor of nearly, if not quite, one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars a year.” 

Cora, remembering all this while 
she still wiped her eyes, murmured once 
more: ‘‘ Five thousand dollars? Why 
that’s the merest Jdagatel/e, isn’t it? 
And for such a novel as ‘ Myrtle Mere- 
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dith!’ They ought to give you thous- 
ands and thousands more.” 

Mrs. Devere sighed. ‘‘It’s very 
sweet of you to tell me so!” Suddenly 
she started, and took one of Cora’s 
hands in a fondling way. ‘‘How I 


‘would like,” she said, ‘‘to sed? (oh, I 


do so hate to use that word, and yet I 
must use it,) my manuscript to you for 
that amount!” 

Cora’s head heightened, 
blue eyes widened. 
stand you.” 

Mrs. Devere released her hand, and 
spoke on in a plaintive musing way: 
‘*T should be so willing to make over 
‘Myrtle Meredith’ to you, for your 
very own! Nobody but yourself knows 
I’ve written it, and I shall have fin- 
ished it in a very short time, now. It 
could be brought out under your own 
name. It would be your book. I couldn’t 
give it; I only wish that I could! But 
I could /et you have it, my dear, for five 
thousand—the same sum a publisher 
would to-morrow hand me out for it, 
don’t you see? And as for secrecy—”’ 

‘*Oh, hush, Mrs. Devere!” 

Cora, understanding, had sprung to 
her feet. She felt dizzy, and even 
reeled a little. ‘‘ That would be too 
horrible! 7 to pass myself off as the 
author of your book! That is what you 
mean isn't it?’ She scanned her 
friend’s face with fervid eyes. 

‘“*Don’t think of the matter any 
more, my dear,” said Mrs. Devere, 
with an inward fright that she tried to 
conceal behind an air of her pitying be- 
nignance. ‘‘Remember I have been 
prompted only by the friendliest feel- 
ings. It wouldn’t be the least gain to 
me, you know. I merely thought of 
your satisfaction, contentment, happi- 
ness—whatever one may rightly call 
=” 

‘*T see, I see,” said Cora. Her eyes 
were quite dry, now, and her cheeks 
were two fiery roses. Without another 
word she slipped from the room. 

A little later she found herself walk- 
ing beside the sea. It was almost sun- 
set. The ending of the day looked 
somewhat sombre in the west, but east- 
ward, over a drab lapse of light-rippled 
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ocean, the sky was fretted into little 
cloudy fragments of pink and silver. 

‘*Tt’s horrible,” she mused, ‘‘and I 
will zo¢ do it! It’s hypocrisy, false- 
hood, sin—it’s positive forgery! The 
idea of my being tempted! Of course 
I’m not!” 

After a while she re-entered the 
hotel. A number of people were gath- 
ered in knots throughout the wide main 
hall. A train had just arrived; some 
of the ladies wore their bonnets, and 
two or three of the porters were busied 
with trunks and bags. 

Presently she saw Julian Borland, 
almost at her elbow. He did not per- 
ceive her. He was in close conversa- 
tion with a large, fair woman, whose 
eyes, Cora quickly pronounced, were 
the most beautiful liquid dark-blue, 
though the rest of her face looked tired 
and despondent. 

‘*You’re here for only one night?” 
she heard Julian say. 

‘*Yes,”’ was the answer. ‘‘ We've 
just run down here for a breathing 
spell. Mr. Towerly thought I needed 
it. We sail in three days for Europe, 
however, and shall be gone a good 
while—probably a full year.” 

‘* Back to Rome, I suppose?” 

The lady laughed in silvery semi- 
tone. ‘‘ Paris first, then Hamburg, 
and finally Rome. Meanwhile we shall 
have had some precious glimpses of 
certain old friends here.” 

‘*Will you remember me to all my 
old friends there ?”’ said Borland, with 
earnestness. 

‘*Of course I will, and you shall be 
there, too, before the winter, shall you 
not?” 

**T don’t know; I hope to return 
soon. But I must tell you how your 
last book charmed me.” 

*¢¢ Constantia’ ? Did you like it?” 

‘* Tike it ? I think it the most perfect 
' study of modern Roman life that has 
ever been written. I don’t merely ad- 
mire you for having written it; I thank 
you, individually, with all my heart.” 

Then the speakers moved away, and 
their voices died with their receding 
forms. 

‘* « Constantia, 
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her gaze followed them. ‘‘Then she 
must be that Mrs. Douglass Towerly, 
of whom the newspapers have been 
gossiping—the American lady who lived 
so long in Rome and married an Ameri- 
can sculptorthere. . . ‘Constantia ’— 
yes, I read it; I have it among my 
books at home in town. It struck me 
as rather stupid; there wasn’t much 
conversation in it, and nothing very 
lively ‘happened’, from the first page 
to the last. It doesn’t compare with 
‘Myrtle Meredith’—no, indeed!.. . 
And if he feels like this toward the 
author of so dull a book, how might he 
change toward me, provided i 

Poor Cora stopped there. She was 
in the toils of a horrible temptation. 
She had an impulse to go to her grand- 
mother, and fling herself at the old 
lady’s feet, and confess to her every- 
thing. But in that case what, more 
than probably, would happen? Would 
not Mrs. Van Voorhis merely give her 
a drowsy smile, and tell her that she 
was very silly to have had such fancies, 
and forget, in a few minutes, that she 
had made any remark more important 
than a prophecy about to-morrow’s 
weather ? 

Indeed, on re-seeking her grand- 
mother, that evening, Cora found her 
unaccustomedly peevish and fretful, 
and prone to mention with reproach the 
fact of her prolonged absence. So she 
stayed upstairs, having her dinner pri- 
vately served there When, at 
about nine o’clock that evening, Mrs. 
Van Voorhis had sunk intoa sleep both 
placid and permanent, Cora stole to the 
apartments of Mrs. Devere . . She 
still appeared flushed and excited, then. 
But on departing, two good hours after- 
ward, she was pale, and wore astrained, 
unwonted look about the close-joined 
lines of her lips. 
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‘*So you’ve written a book, really,” 
said Julian Borland, in his grave yet 
genial way. 

‘* Yes,” replied Cora, ‘‘it will be out 
some time in September, I think.” 

He broke into a laugh, long and 
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hearty. Then, as he saw Cora’s dark- 
ening face, he suddenly silenced the 
laugh. ‘‘I hope I’ve not offended 
you.” 

‘No. But is there anything so very 
strange in my having written a book?” 

‘* Not at all. And yet—please par- 
don me, but I never suspected you of a 
literary turn.” 

Cora bit her lips. ‘‘ You thought me 

too frivolous, perhaps.” 
. ‘*Frivolous? Oh, indeed, no! Hun- 
dreds—I may say thousands, of frivo- 
lous women, young and old, write 
books.” 

‘* Oh, no doubt.” 

‘* By the way,” he went on, ‘‘I saw 
you speaking this morning with that 
Mrs, Devere. Do you like her?” 

Cora tried not to color. ‘‘We’re 
very good friends.” 

‘‘M-m-yes,” said Julian Borland, 
meditatively. ‘‘ Your book’s a novel, 
I think you told me?” 

‘A novel—yes.” 

‘* Does—er—this Mrs. Devere know 
about it?” 

‘*She’s seen—some of the manu- 
script.” 

He leaned rather far backward in 
the big wicker-work chair he had 
taken at her side, on a shaded part of 
the piazza, which commanded a dazzl- 
ing amplitude of noonday sea. ‘‘ And 
pray tell me, does Mrs. Devere approve 
of it?” 

After a pause Cora contrived to say, 
quite tranquilly: ‘‘ Yes; she likes it; 
she thinks rather highly of it.” 

For some time Julian Borland kept 
silent, staring straight seaward. At 
length he said: ‘‘I’ve read some of 
this lady’s writings.” 

**She thought you had,” said Cora, 
with eagerness. ‘‘She told me that 
she expected you’d ask to be presented 
to her. She knows how famous you 
are. I don’t know that I should tell 
you that she dd expect you'd seek to 
know her. But if you cared to meet 
her—” 

‘Oh, thanks; thanks very much. 
I’m so completely a recluse while here, 
don’t you know, I scarcely know a 
soul in the hotel, except yourself—your 
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charming self,” he added, and as he 
added it Cora felt her heart flutter and 
then beat with strong, quick strokes. 

‘*Not that I want to be in the least 
uncivil,” Julian Borland soon went on. 
‘Oh, no; surely not that...” And 
then, from the sly glance Cora stole at 
his face, it seemed to her that his 
thoughts were wandering. He had 
clasped his hands in his lap, and had 
the air of studying them as he pursued: 
‘* Might I—er—-see this novel of yours? 
I mean, if you have it in manuscript. 
I-I should like very much to glance it 
over before I go.” 

‘« Before—you—go ?” faltered Cora. 

‘Ves; I’ve determined to visit Japan, 
and take that roundabout way back to 
my beloved Rome.” 

‘** Shall you start—soon ?”’ 

‘*T shall be here at the hotel a few 
days longer. Afterward I go to Boston 
to stay for a week with some relatives 
there.” 

The sparkle of the sea turned toa 
leaden dullness for Cora. She hardly 
knew, for hours afterward, what she 
did or said. At last it seemed as if 
certain words of Mrs. Devere’s were 
rousing her from a kind of animate 
torpor. 

~ “Tt will be typewritten by to-mor- 
row. They’re to send it down here as 
soon as it’s done. You might let him 
see it in that shape, after I’ve gone 
over it and noted the errors. You 
know how they creep into typewriting. 
Perhaps, after he has read the novel, 
he will wholly change his opinion of 
you.” 

‘- Very well—very well,’ said Cora. 

She felt desperately wicked and des- 
perately wretched. 

‘*Do—do you think it would keep 


‘him from going away?” she asked, 


with a piteous, forlorn look at her evil 
counsellor. : 

‘*T dare say that it might,” replied’ 
Mrs. Devere. Then the lady’s black eyes 
took a certain snappish glitter. ‘‘It 


certainly should show him that you're 
not the ‘child’ he has patronizingly 
called you.” 

Cora scarcely slept at all that night. 
Whenever she was alone the next day 
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she murmured furtively, ‘‘ How horri- 
ble I am! How I despise myself!” 
But when Julian Borland joined her 
and talked with her, she was thrilled 
by a wild, savage kind of gladness. 
This man had so dominatingly charmed 
her that the sense of his indifference 
wrought in her spirit a moral defiance, 
as foreign to its usual right-doing as 
soilure to a lily. 

When she gave him the typewritten 
manuscript, she had nerved herself into 
a bearing which she believed one of 
faultless composure. But Borland 
thought her manner tremulous, even 
agitated. He wondered at it, and then 
after he had gone up into his seaward- 
facing chamber, and laid the package 
on a table and lighted a cigarette, and 
gazed broodingly at the immense lus- 
trous level of ocean which his windows 
commanded, he somehow ceased to 
wonder. For the first time a pang of 
conviction shot through him. He went 
back to the package, opened it, drew a 
chair to the table on which its pile of 
slippery sheets had been deposited, and 
began examining them with that quick, 
apprehensive method of a man accus- 
tomed to the reading of many books 
and the unconditioned approval of but 
few. 

At last he leaned back in his chair 
and gave along, deliberative sigh. 

“Poor little thing! Poor, dear, 
tempted, foolish little thing! God help 
her if she'd fallen into the hands of 
some sordid fortune-hunter! He'd 
have found a church somewhere within 
a mile of this sand-strip called Ocean- 
view, and married her (and her big lot 
of money) without one compunctious 
thrill.” 

That same evening Mrs. Devere said 
to Cora: ‘‘My dear, you're looking 
really ill! you shouldn't be so anxious 
and nervous!” 

‘*T can’t help it,”” murmured Cora. 
‘*J-I feel so guilty, you know. If he 
tells me after reading ‘Myrtle Mere- 
dith’ that he thinks it a splendid work 
(and of course I'm sure he wi// tell me 
so!) I shall feel like fainting dead 
away at his feet.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Mrs, Devere, who 


had just sent to her bankér in town a 
certain cheque for five thousand dollars, 
which she secretly regarded as a finan- 
cial god-send. ‘‘If he praises the 
book, and congratulates you on having 
written it, think how superb your 
triumph will be! Zhen, if he. asks you 
to marry him r 

‘-Asks me to marry him!” cried 
Cora. ‘‘Oh, I—I hadn’t thought of 
that!” 

Mrs. Devere stared at her. 

‘*My dear girl, if I didn’t know 
that this masquerade of yours repre- 
sents the first serious falsehood of 
your life, I should believe that you 
were not telling me the truth. You 
really mean it, then, when you say 
that you don’t want him to make you 
his wife?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” exclaimed Cora, 
furiously blushing. ‘‘T’ve never 
thought of marrying anybody—except 
my cousin Dick. And I’ve only 
thought of marrying him because 
he’s asked mé so often.” 

Mrs. Devere laughed almost convul- 
sively fora minute. ‘‘In the name of 
Heaven, then, what are your feelings 
toward Julian Borland ?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know! 
I don’t want him to despise me, that’s 
all. I admire him; I think he’s very 
attractive. It tortures me that he 
should treat me as an unimportant 
person.” 

‘* Your feeling, then, my dear, is a 
whim, not a passion?” 

‘* A passion ?”” echoed Cora, fright- 
edly. ‘‘No,no!” 

‘*¢ And as for marriage 

‘* Marriage, Mrs. Devere? Oh, as 
for that, you know, there’s always 
Dick—Mr. Prendergast.” 

‘*But you certainly don’t hold Dick 
in reserve? It’s too funny—its too 
preposterous! ” 

**7 don’t hold him in reserve—not 
at all. He—he holds himself.” 

‘* Oh, indeed.” 

‘‘Tl’m aware that he’s waiting. I 
can’t help being aware.” 

‘* Naturally,” said Mrs. Devere, 
‘“since you've told me that he’s offered 
himself to you hundreds of times.”’ 
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‘Not hundreds—no! ” 

‘“*Only a few scores, then. My 
dear,’’ went on the lady, ‘‘ you may as 
well face facts. You’re zot in love 
with Mr. Prendergast, and you're in- 
tensely attached to Julian Borland. 
He might make you very happy. Men 
like that often turn out irreproachable 
husbands. They ~ , 

““Oh, Please stop!” crjed Cora. 
She staid in her grandmother’s rooms 
all the rest of that day, and an hour or 
two past dinner-time. By _ eight 
o’clock a servant brought her a brief 
note, which she read with leaping 
pulses. It was from Aim, and it asked 
her if she would take a little stroll 
with him on the great lower piazza 
this lovely, breezy evening. 

Scarcely had she crossed the thresh- 
old of the main hall on the ground 
floor of the hotel, when he came for- 
ward from the dimness beyond. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it’s a little too warm to walk 
much,” he said. ‘‘ There are two 
comfortable chairs in a nook over 
yonder. Shall we take them and have 
a few minutes’ chat ?”’ 

Cora gave an assenting nod. ‘‘I 
don’t merely feel like a forger now,” 
she thought; ‘‘I feel like a forger 
and a murderess both in one.” 

They were seated side by side in the 
dimness together, before another word 
passed between them. Then Julian 
Borland said: 

‘*T’ve redd ‘Myrtle Meredith.’ I 
finished it rather late this afternoon.” 

**'Yes |” 

‘“‘I—” He paused. I—er—didn’t 
find you in it, somehow.” 

Cora gathered courage from the en- 
girdling gloom. ‘‘ Oh, then, you mean 
that you didn’t think I had brains 
enough to write it ?”’ 

‘‘Brains enough?” he _ repeated; 
and then she heard from him a soft, 
contemptuous laugh. ‘‘I’m very sure 
you haven’t vulgarity enough, and bad 
taste enough, and general worldliness, 
folly, stupidity, coarseness enough.” 

‘*You’re sure of this?” broke quiv- 
eringly from his half dazed listener. 

‘*My dear Miss Vaa_ Voorhis,” 
Julian Borland said, with great gentle- 





ness and courtesy, ‘‘I don’t know of 
anybody who could have written a 
compound of sillier art and trashier 
sentimentalism than this Mrs. What’s- 
er-name Devere (I believe she has 
three names) who has of late been 
your close companion.” 

‘*Do you mean ?” Cora began 
thus, and then stopped, dead short. 
The rest stuck in her throat. 
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‘‘T mean that you have played a 
little practical joke on me,” said Bor- 
land, ‘‘that’s all. I'm not in the least 
angry, however. It’s just what a young 
girl of your brightness and buoyancy 
might do to a sober old fellow like my- 
self. Ithink it funny; I even relish it. 
But if I were younger—if I were not a 
good ten years or so older than you 
are I might enjoy it much more than I 
do. In that case I should cry out to 
you ‘Oh, you thought you’d fool me 
with your friend’s idiotic novel, but you 
didn’t,’ and all that sort of thing. 
Still, please don’t fancy I’m not 
amused. All in all, it’s a delightful 
little piece of harmless pleasantry. I 
congratulate you on it, and please be- 
lieve me when I tell you that I’m 
frankly ashamed of myself for not ac- 
cepting it in a spirit of greater gayety 
and good-humor.”’ 

His words at first had shocked and 
stung Cora. Then they had gave her 
a sickening sense of shame. ‘Then, 
finally, they seemed to offer her a kind 
of wide-flung doorway through which 
she might escape with self-exonerating 
ease. 

And meanwhile they had been such 
kindly, courteous, unaccusing and un- 
suspicious words! In another moment 
she was hastening to say: 

‘Oh, well, then, I admit it. Of 
course it was alla practical joke. But 
you were quite too wise to be deceived 
by me, were you not?” 

He read her perfectly; he pitied her 
profoundly. But he gave her no sign 
of doing either. 

‘* The fact is, I am rather wise—that 
is, wise in my generation. I've lived 
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somewhat long, but I’ve lived a little 
more deeply, perhaps, than most men 
of my years. There have been reasons 
for my living deeply, though I perhaps 
appear to pose a bit when I so express 
myself. But I don’t want to pose; I 
abhor that sort of thing; it’s too much 
like one of Mrs. Somebody-or-other 
Devere’s romantic and picturesque 
heroes. I’m really very unromantic 
and unpicturesque, if one looks at me 
square and full. I’ve been to blame 
for a few follies in life, but life has 
punished me pretty well afterward. 
Most of my youth, as an artist in 
Rome, was what is called wild, though 
never truly vicious. Some men have 
only to wink, and it’s talked about; 
others can sneeze twenty times in suc- 
cession and not a soul pretends to hear 
them. I’m of the former class. Never 
was notoriety less deserved than that 
which cried from the house-tops my 
‘affairs of the heart!’ I’ve not had in 
all my days but one such ‘affair’.” 

‘* But one?” Cora repeated, unaware 
that she spoke at all. 

‘*And that, for a good while past, 
has had quite its own way with me. I 
don’t mean that it’s wrecked me or 
blasted me or shattered me, or done 
anything to me so lurid, so Byronic, 
so sensational; but I do mean that it’s 
broken me more than I sometimes like 
to think about. Possibly you saw a 
Mrs. Towerly, who was here with her 
husband a few days ago. They merely 
staid one night; they were soon going 
back to Rome.” 

‘*Yes,’’ Cora said, as he paused. It 
struck her that his voice, in its fine, 
mellow volume, had strangely and 
richly lowered and saddened. ‘‘I saw 
her, and I saw you speaking with her. 
She is the author, I learned, of that 
novel ‘Constantia.’ I had read it. 
I heard it talked about, and soI got 
it. I remember the name on the title 
page—‘ Agnes Towerley.’” 

‘*She was Agnes Netherwood, not 
very long ago. Her father is a cele- 
brated sculptor (perhaps you know this) 
who had lived for years in Rome. 
She had many admirers. Not that 
she was either beautiful or wealthy, but 


she had the art of winning friends—and 
adorers. I don’t know how many of 
the latter she had before she consented 
to marry one of them. She might have 
married a prince or two whom I know. 
She might have married me, if she had 


‘chosen, and I ranked very. low among 


her throng of devoted suitors. But she 
preferred a young sculptor—not at all 
a famous one, either. Like her father, 
he made statues; like her father, he 
wasn’t at all rich; and like her father 
he was a thoroughly good fellow.” 
Here Julian Borland gave a melan- 
choly little laugh, which had a kind of 
vocal heart-break in it for the ears of 
his hearer. ‘‘It often seems to me 
that I am unique among all her lovers. 
They have risen from their attitudes of 
genuflection, have rubbed their knees, 
as it were, and gone to worship at 
other shrines. I—well, I haven't. I 
have somehow got a wound that bleeds 
in a sluggish way, now and then, and 
that will not heal for all the balms in 
Gilead. I dare say her husband knows 
all about it. I’m sure she hasn’t told 
him; she’s too loyally high-bred for 
that. No doubt I’ve told him myself. 
Not in any spoken words, I mean, of 
course. But I’m rather convinced that 
he knows, and I’m rather convinced 
that he knows I’m aware he knows. 
It’s altogether a very peaceful and 
agreeable little arrangement. “When, 
after my earth-girdling peregrinations, 
I get back to Rome, I shall dine with 
Agnes and John, and be as intimate 
with one as with another. I’m going 
to paint her portrait, and he’ll have 
no more hestitation in letting her come 
to my studio, and sitting three hours 
there to me, than if he were putting 
her into a cab on Fifth Avenue or 
Piccadilly, and waving her a careless 
au revoir. But for myself, I shall go 
on suffering. That’sall;\ I shall simply 
go on suffering. There,no escape, no 
release. Agnes has always liked me, 
and she’s thoroughly aware that I would 
take the heart —- of my breast, if I 
could, and break it into little pieces 
before her, provided she gave the per- 
missive signal. So it has gone on of 
late, and so it has gone on in 
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the past. And so I 
will e 

Here Cora rose. It seemed to her 
that she stood unsteadily on her feet, 
that her form slightly swayed. But 
this was only a figment of her confused 
and fevered mind. 

‘*Good night,” she said. 

‘* You're going so soon ?”’ 
had risen. He put out his hand in the 
gloom. She did not even pretend not 
to see it; but seeing it perfectly, she 
answered, in placid monotone: 

‘*Yes, grandmamma may need me. 
I must go now.” And then she hesi- 
tated. His quiet monologue had 
made her forget the whole episode of 
her own false impersonation—forget it 
only to recall it with overwhelming 
stress. One minute she felt the im- 
pulse to disburden herself of a guilty 
secret, the next a passionate exultation 
at the thought of his having believed 
it all a half-childish practical joke. 

‘Good night,” she repeated, and 
hurried away. It appeared an endless 
time before she reached her own 
room, and before she had gained its 
door the lights in the wide hall had 
danced with flaming zigzags, and the 
interminable ‘strip of carpet had risen 
and fallen in serpentine waves. 

That night was crucial. She sobbed 
for hours, only sleeping at some time 
near dawn. Her grandmother noted 
no change in her, but when she met 
Mrs. Devere it was different. 

‘*My dear,” said the author of 
‘‘Myrtle Meredith,” ‘‘your cheeks 
are paper and your eyes are glass. 
What ave you been doing with your- 
self?” 

‘Oh, nothing. Only—/iving.”” Here 
Cora tried to smile, and failed. 

‘“*T received the novel and your 
note,’’ went on Mrs. Devere, with tart 
solemnity. 

‘‘VYes; he sent it to me this morn- 
ing. There was a letter with it. He 
has been suddenly called away from 
Oceanview this morning, as I in turn 
wrote you when I gave you back the 
manuscript.” 

‘“‘Then you'll not see him again 
till * 


imagine, it 





He, too, 
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‘*T shan’t ever see him again,” said 
Cora, ‘‘at least, I hope not.” 

Mrs. Devere looked thoughtful. 
‘* His guess was a flattering one to me, 
certainly. I didn’t know that I had 
such a distinctive style. You haven’t 
told me whether he thought it a good 
one or no.” 

‘*He—he said it was plainly recog- 
nizable as yours,” answered Cora, 
stammering a little. 

‘Oh, indeed ? 
compliment. 
spiracy 

‘* Has been crushed—dquite crushed.” 

The lady’s face turned rueful and 
plaintive. ‘‘And allthatmoney! I— 
I must give it back to you now—must 
I not?” 

‘Don’t dream of giving it back to 
me, Mrs. Devere. It’s the price of 
my silliness. Besides, you know, I 
shan’t miss it.”’ 

‘*Oh, thanks, shanks!” replied Mrs. 
Devere, infinitely relieved. ‘‘And yet 
it does seem so—so dishonest in me to 
take it that way.” 

‘‘Then take it as little gift from me, 
and please never mention it again.”’ 

‘* Ah,” sighed the lady, ‘‘how mag- 
nificent you millionaires can be!’’ In 
another second she had cried out, 
with the most genuine sincerity puls- 
ing through her tones: ‘‘ You’re very 
unhappy! I can see that you are! I 
wish I could help you!” 

‘*Nobody can help me but myself,” 
said Cora, with a simplicity that in its 
way was sublime. 

Not long afterward, in the big lower 
hall of the hotel, she found herself face 
to face with Richard Prendergast. 

‘*Dick!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
what brings you here ?” 

‘**T’ll tell you, Cora, if you’ll come 
where we can talk privately.”” They had 
soon strolled out upon the firm, pearly 
sweep of sand which fronted the hotel 
and also flanked it for a mile or two on 
either side. The summer day was 
cool yet dullish. A woolley film of 
cloud whitely overspread the heaven. 
From the invisible sun faint prismatic 
tints were waked in the monstrous 
oily calmness of the ocean, whose 


That’s a dubious 
Aud so our little con- 
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waves massed and broke with loitering 
and glittering grace upon the curved 
stretches of velvety beach. 

Cora knew Dick Prendergast’s face 
so well, in its rather heavy outlines of 
brow, cheek and chin, that it did not 
take her long to discover that he was 
both angered and grieved. 

‘*You asked me, Cora, what brought 
me here. In the first place, I knew 
that Julian Borland is here. The 
newspapers follow him, you know 

‘* He’s gone,” broke in Cora, a little 
sullenly. ‘‘ He left this morning.” 

‘““Um—yes. Did he go with your 
five thousand dollars.” 

This was a thunderbolt to Cora, but 
not a destructive one, She reared her 
head after the first bewildering effects 
of it, and answered with heat: 

‘* How dare you, Dick ?” 

‘*Oh, he might have asked you for 
a loan like that, and you’d be just 
goose enough to give it tohim.” 

“‘If he had asked me for stich a 
loan I’d have given it to him in a 
minute,” shot Cora. ‘‘And, what’s 
more, I’d have been sure he would 
have repaid me—every dollar.” 

‘*Of course,” muttered Dick. He 
was a little frightened at her demeanor; 
he had never seen her angry before. 
He was so much in love with her, how- 
ever, that the most romantic admira- 
tion blended with his droll alarm. 
‘* You'd have tried to get him the moon, 
if he’d told you he wanted it.”’ 

‘‘He didn’t want it—that is, not 
from me. Yes, I’d have given him the 
moon, or tried to give it, if he’d made 
any such request. After all, he did 
want the moon,” she added under her 
breath, too low for him to hear her. 
‘* He wanted it, and didn’t get it.” 

‘*T see,” said Dick Prendergast, 
gnawing his moustache. ‘‘You’re still 
crazily infatuated.” 

Cora straightened her figure with 
indignant speed. Then she moved 
away, her downward glance following 
the variant foam-wreaths of the large, 
lazy surges. She spoke with averted 
face. 

‘Perhaps you're right, after a fash- 
ion,” came her reply, in a voice unex- 





pectedly tranquil. ‘‘ Perhaps I was 
infatuated like that.” 

‘* And now, Cora?” 

She turned, facing him. ‘‘ How did 
you know about that five thousand? 
Who told you about it? Who on earth 
could have told you about it?” 

‘*Your people in town—the guar- 
dians of your estate.” . 

‘*Ah, yes. Do they notify you, 
everytime I want a little money?” 

‘*This wasn’t a little money, Cora. 
It was a fairly sizable sum, and I 
chanced to be in town, yesterday, and 
met Fred Atkinson at the club, and—’”’ 

‘‘He babbled, of course.” She 
laughed, rather bleakly. ‘‘ And you 
rushed down here this morning, packed 
with suspicions. Well, Dick.” she con- 
tinued, looking full into his steel-gray 
eyes, which always softened when they 
met hers, ‘‘you’ll never know what I 


’ did with that five thousand. But this 


I'll tell you, on my word of honor as a 
gentlewoman:”’ 

‘* Well?” he said, as she paused. 

** Julian Borland not only never saw 
a dime of it, but never knew that I’d 
had it sent me. There; do you believe 
this?” 

‘*T’d despise myself: if I didn’t, 
Cora,” he said, humbly. 

She put out her hand, which he took. 
‘*Good day,” she said, drawing the 
hand away in a trice. ‘‘ Now go, 
Dick. Your suspicion has evaporated. 
Leave me in peace, please. When I 
want you I'll send for you—that is, if I 
ever do want you. Meanwhile, return 
to your farm at Prendergastville, and 
grow your potatoes, onions, cabbages, 
there—or whatever it is that you do 


grow.” 

“* Cora!” 

He sprang toward her as she once 
more turned away. ‘‘ That fellow’s 


offended you!” he cried. ‘‘ Only tell 
me what he’s done and I’ll—I’ll break 
his head.” 

He had caught one of her hands in 
both his own. His intense ardor, the 
evidence of his profound, inalienable 
passion, flowing out fiery, as it did, 
from a nature that she had always 
thought so prosaic and ordinary, now 
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for the first time impressed, even awed 
her. 

Nevertheless, with a sort of weary 
fierceness, she flung back at him: 

‘‘If you could and did break his 
head, as you put it, you’d be breaking 
a head worth fifty of your own!” 

He released her hand. She watched 
him, as he stood before her, now, big 
and virile and sturdy, with a drooping, 
repentant air. 

‘¢ Forgive me, Cora! I only meant—” 
Then he stopped. The mockery in her 
eyes dashed him for aninstant. Then, 
with determined vehemence, he swept 
on: 
‘Cora, I’ve loved you for a good 
while, young as you are, young as we 
both are! I’m not going to stop loving 
you—do you understand? I'm not 
going to stop till I get you for my 
own!” 

Some change of mood in her—some 
responsive thrill of the sort that devoted 
and unbaffled love has often the power 
to wake in even the most indifferent of 
us, whether man or woman, made her 
search his face, now, and grasp his 
arm, and say with an outburst of ten- 
derness, earnestness and confidence: 

‘‘ Dick, I’m going to tell you every- 
thing. ‘There; let me slip my arm in 
yours, like this. Now we'll walk along 
together, in the most commonplace 
style, won't we, just as if we were two 
stragglers from one of those horrible 
clam-bakes and picnics that occa- 
sionally infest this persecuted coast.” 

‘* All right, Cora, (they had begun 
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their walk) but before you _ say 
another word, I’ve a question to ask 
ou.” 

‘*T know what it is, Dick. I know 
what it is. You’ve asked it so often.” 

‘* Well, I'll ask you again, Cora, will 
you marry me?” 

‘* And will you, Dick, please listen 
to the lot of things I’ve made up my 
mind to tell you ?.” 

‘* Not till you answer yes or no.” 

‘* But if I answered ‘ yes,’ you might 
say ‘no’ after you'd heard all the 
ghastly confession I intend making.” 

‘*T’ll risk it,” said Dick, grimly, and 
with a mighty obstinacy. ‘‘No mat- 
ter what you’ve done or tried to do, no 
matter what dark depths of crime or 
depravity you've plunged into—” 

‘* Richard Prendergast! ” 

‘*Don’t try to spoil my sentence by 
seeking to wrench your arm away from 
mine. I’ve got it; you gave it to me, 
and I mean to keep it. Now, Cora 
Van Voorhis, before you begin your 
diabolical confession, will you or will 
you not be my wife ?” 

‘* Well—perhaps—some day.”’ 

Dick gave a long, triumphant, flute- 
like whistle, which the musical clash of 
the neighboring waves seemed delicately 
to echo. 

‘Whew, Cora! Zhat sounds hope- 
ful! I’ve never got anything out of 
you half so encouraging before. Well, 
fire away with your confession, as you 
call it. You’ve braced me up for the 
most blood-curdling disclosures! ” 

Edgar Fawcett. 


THE SONG. 


(TRIOLET. ) 


E came last night and sang 
The song we've sung before! 

His voice with feeling rang— 

He came last night and sang. 

We said good-bye—the pang 
Stays with me evermore. 

He came last night and sang 
The song we’ve sung before. 


Lita Angelica Rice. 
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THE WEED AND THE FLOWER. 





FOUND a wild weed growing in a marsh, 
Foul-odored, noxious, freckle-leaved and harsh; ‘ 
- Whose poison chalices the hungry bee ‘ 
Refused to sip, and like the upas tree 
Whose shadow slays, the bubbling ooze below 
Bore no green blade, no smallest brook-side blow; 
No peering creature of the slimy deep 
There reared its timorous head to bask or sleep. 


I took the weed and in my garden bed, 

Among my favorite blossoms white and red, 

I nursed and nourished it with anxious care, 
And saw how, day by day, it grew more fair. 
Shedding its blistered leaves and baneful flowers, 
It bore such stately foliage as dowers 

The rarest garden queens, and blooms as bright. 


So many a human life in gloom and blight 
Dwells weed-like in the slough of sin and want, 
Which if transplanted to some happier haunt, 
Would ere long grow to gracious leaf and bloom, 
And shed on other lives its rich perfume. 
Charles L. Hildreth. 


OO Lai SERED OE: 


THE AFTERGLOW. 


HE snow-tints of the shining mountain hung 
Far heavenward, after sunset tender-glowing; 
The strong gray torrent from the glacier flowing 
To Nature’s deepening ecstacy gave tongue; 
To the still heights the sleeping chalets clung, 
Beneath the heavenly roses coming, going; 
What gloom beneath those summits brighter growing, 
What splendor on the pallid snow-field flung! 








Far now from stream and mountain am I sped, 
Yet now for me a keener charm they wear; 
Fair things remembered turn to still more fair, 
And those sun-bright summits bloom more wondrous red, 
And on these heights a tenderer green is spread, 
And those deep valleys breathe diviner air! 

Titus Munson Coan. 
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ANTIPODES. 
(From the painting by Piglhein.) 
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(From the painting by Fard.) 
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(From the painting by Hardy.) 
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CHARACTER READING BY THE HAND. 


"4 OU will be Queen of France. 
Yes! more than a queen. You 
will live glorious, — brilliant 

days, but at last misfortune will come 
and carry you to your grave in a day 
of rebellion!’* So said the old colored 
palmist, on the island of Martinique, 
on reading the palm of Josephine de- 
la-Pagerie, afterwards the wife of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and Empress of 
the French. 

This bit of authenticated history, 
and its fulfilled prediction, is a proof 
of the truth of palmistry. 

It is something more than mere 
gypsy fortune telling—more than 
card reading, which for its success 
depends mostly on the imaginative 
faculty, and gullibility of the victim. 

The hand is the microcosm of 
man, and his destiny is written 
there just as surely as there are 
spots on the sun, but we would not 
think of getting a charlatan in either 
case to interpret the signs. 

Whether or not we all agree as to 
palmistry being based on scientific 
principles, a knowledge of it may 
be considered of practical value. <A 
recent instance of this fact was seen 
when the thumb-marks on a seal 
were called into a court of justice as 
evidence in a case of robbery. No 
less a scientist than Frances Galton 
has written a book on the ‘‘ Deciph- 
erment of Thumb-marks,”’ and shows 
where the impressions of the lines of 
the thumbs have been used and are used 
for the detection of criminals. 

Sir Isaac Newton says: ‘‘If there 
were lack of other proof the thumb 
would show the existence of God.” 
Aside from any scientific value, Pal- 
mistry is an exceedingly interesting 
study, owing to the inherent love of 
the seemingly superstitious. There isa 
great fascination in having one’s char- 
acteristics delineated, which can be 
fully gratified by a knowledge of the 
subject. 








For the past few years there have 
been several mild epidemics of the fad 
of palmistry, owing to the importation 
into this country of several clever pal- 
mists, but at present there is a little 
lull on the subject. 

It is a fascinating study, and as a 
diversion I recommend it as being spec- 
ially suitable for women, on account 








FIG. I. 
of their possessing perceptive qualities, 


intuitive power and tact, (last but not 
least). Like any other study it requires 
some special aptitude and perseverance 
to become a successful palmist. 

There are numerous books on the sub- 
ject, and that part of palmistry referred 
to as chirognomy, which is the study of 
the formation and aspect of the hand, 
should be thoroughly mastered first. 

The following illustrations are from 
photographs, and one need not be an 
expert in the art of photography, in 
order to take them. 
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FIG. 2. 


It is the only way in which a cor- 
rect impression can be given of the 
hand. All other means have been 
proven unsatisfactory. 

The first and second illustrations 
are the hands of the same person; 
from the outside view the length of 
the fingers suggests a shorter palm, 
but from the inside view a long palm 
and short fingers are suggested, 
showing that the natural inclination 
of the subject is for the artistic side 
of life, but that necessity has made 
it very practical. 

The long third finger indicates a 
great love for the beautiful in nature. 

The general smoothness of the 
fingers shows tact and affability of 
disposition; the little finger a love 
of the occult and great intuitive abil- 
ity. This hand shows a thoroughly 
harmonious temperament; taken al- 
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together it is a rare type of man’s 
hand. 

The following three illustrations 
are of the same hand and show fora 
woman’s hand unusual force and 
exceptional ability. It differs from 
the first type of hand in possessing 
a predominance of the practical 
qualities over the artistic. 

The length and position of the 
thumb, which shows it naturally 
turns back, indicates that the owner 
has the ability to make money but 
none to keep it; lack of caution and 
much daring. And as the rest of 
the hand indicates such strength, 
it would be impossible to impose 
on such a person; there is a tendency 
to take a pessimistic view of things; 
the prominence of the knuckles, and 
the general bony look of the hand, 
in spite of a weak life give inherited 
vitality and strength of constitution. 

The little balls on the ends of the 
fingers from the inside view, give a 
remarkable sense of touch, and on 
the fingers of a musician would show 
that they played with great expres- 
sion and taste. 

Entirely different is the next type, 
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FIG. 4. 


perhaps as Owen Meridith has poeti- 
cally expressed it: 
The hand of a woman. 
Is often in youth— 
Somewhat red somewhat rough, 
Somewhat graceless in truth. 
Does its beauty refine 
As its pulses grow calm— 
Or as sorrow has crossed— 
The life-line in the palm.’ 


It is small, plump and very flexi- 
ble, almost to flabbiness. The small 
thumb close up to the palm indicates 
that the owner possesses great pru- 
dence and economy and the ability 
to save but not to make money, be- 
cause Over-cautiousness is excessive. 
They would consider too long over 
a business speculation, and be 
afraid to risk money in an invest- 
ment. If you should try to borrow 
money of such a person, their first 
question would be, what kind of 
security have you? and then more 
than likely you would not get it. 
Select a person with a large thumb 





and one that turns back, when you 
want anyfavor. They always have 
money because they save it—their 
economical habits are strong, they 
love minutiz of detail, to plan and 
scheme matters, that small thumbed 
people are never able to carry out. 
Soft little hands perform manual 
labor only through necessity, and 
be it said to their credit if they are 
not generous they are always just. 

The next illustration is the inside 
and outside view of the same hand, 
of a woman who has passed the me- 
ridian of life. 

The outside view shows the pos- 
sessor to have a remarkable con- 
stitution, great strength and vitality ; 
or otherwise the many sorrows that 
are seen by the eye of the palmist, 
that the view of the inside present, 
could have never been overcome. 
The thumb which is held so far away 
from the palm indicates liberality, 
generosity and a great love for the 
luxuries of living. The little finger 
was broken by accident. 








FIG. 5. 
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FIG. 6. 


The knotted appearance of the 
fingers shows an inherent love of 
order in the material world. The 
short first phalanx of the thumb 
decides at once that the subject 
lacks ambition to carry out the nat- 
ural desire, and, while loving this 
order, is not an industrious worker. 
Contrary to what might be sup- 
posed from the general view, the 
possessor of that hand has never 
performed manual labor. And at 
first glance the inexperienced pal- 
mist might be tempted to say that 
the subject had been a hard worker. 

The next two photographs are of 
the same hand. Force and strength 
are shown by the muscles and the 
evident hardness of the hand— 
great activity and a desire for out 
of door sport. 

A man with such a hand will 
work with the object of possessing 
the comforts of life. 

The joints indicate a love of ma- 
terial order, the thumb in the out- 
side view, from the equal length 
of the first and second phalanx, 
shows the owner is able to carry 
into execution his ideas. From 


the fullness of the inside view of the 
thumb, great love of home and 
family is shown, and a strong moral 
nature. 

The great advantage of photo- 
graphy for this subject can be seen. 
It gives the palmist the opportunity 
to study and preserve the hand, and 
for the detection, and recognition of 
criminals it would be infallible since 
the prominent lines of the hands 
never change, and in no two persons 
are alike. 

I find there is among the majority 
of people an ignorant prejudice as re- 
gards palmistry. Unthinkingly they 
condemn it as something not worthy 
of serious consideration. I have 
suggested it as a study for children. 
It would possess novelty and diver- 
sion, when they have so many unin- 
teresting subjects they are obliged 








FIG. 7. 
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to learn, and which do not prove 
of nearly so much practical value 
as would a knowledge of palmistry. 
lt is of importance if not a necessity 
that every person should possess 
some means by which they shall 
know the real character of people 
with whom they come in contact. 

As Emerson, the Concord philoso- 
pher, has said, ‘‘Every man is a 
policeman in civilian’s clothes watch- 
ing you.” But there are no clothes 
or manners that can disguise the real 
self as is possible to be seen in the 
palm of thehand. ‘‘ Light is accord- 
ing to eyes and understanding.” 

What could be of greater prac- 
tical benefit to every one entering 
upon the duties of life than the pos- 
session of such a knowledge. 

Many will refute the statement 
that such knowledge lies within the 
possibilities of palmistry, but that 
comes as you will find by question- 
ing, from ignorance of the scientific 
basis upon which it is founded. Per- 
sons will tell you many times that 
they don’t believe, in palmistry, have 
no faith in card-reading, in tea- 
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leaves, or the interpretation of 
dreams. From this one may see 
what category it is frequently placed 
in. Many have an idea that be- 
cause its laurels have been dragged 
in the dust by charlatans that it rests 
on fraud, and that a knowledge of it 
would be inculcating fraudulent ideas 
in a~child’smind.- After reading 
sucha book as ‘‘ The Science of the 
Hand,” by D. Arpentigrey, one 
could hardly remain unconvinced 
that the characteristic tendencies of 
a person were not shown in the 
hand. Take asan illustration which 
is familiar to every one who may 
never have connected it with any 
correlation of fact, that the thumbs 
of sailors are invariably short. 

At the ‘‘Seaman’s Home” in 
New York City, where sailors of 
every nationality find a kindly wel- 
come while in port, I especially 





FIG. 9. 
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noted the type of hand among all was the 
same: Strong, hard hands, square fin- 
. gers, and short thumbs, which show an 
obedience to those in authority. Go 
into any other assemblage, an ortho- 
dox church for instance, there will be 
presented another type entirely dif- 
ferent from sailors, and who ever saw 
a poet with any but smooth, long- 
pointed fingers—or imagine a prize 
fighter having such a hand. Since 


there is a difference, why not learn 
what each signifies. 

It is sometimes pleasing, after you 
have shaken hands with a stranger, to 
branch off in conversation on a topic 
that is interesting to them, and with a 
little knowlege of palmistry, one can 
always feel sure of knowing what 
would be of interest, and then you 
are not quite so liable to ‘‘ entertain 
angels unawares.” 

Mary Field Hammond 





Pyseps on thee, sweet maid! all things I see— 
For thou art the whole universe to me; 
And, when thou’rt absent, to my vacant sight 
Though all things else be present, all is night. 


Greek Poet. 
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HEIR full names are David Jones 
and Jonathan Smith, but there 
is nothing in the first to suggest 

the spectral Davy Jones of the ulti- 
mate locker, whom sailors hold in awe; 
nor is there anything in the second to 
suggest the early colonist, Captain 
John Smith of Jamestown and Poca- 
hontas celebrity, unless it be his old 
school gallantry. The David Jones of 
this sketch is not spectral in appear- 
ance, and never possessed a locker of 
his own; and our Jonathan Smith, 
though born in Virginia is, marvelously, 
not a captain, nor of any other martial 
title. When I first knew them, David 
was a fat, short man about thirty-five 
years of age, who wore the roundest of 
queer, diminutive hats. His hair was 
a tawny, dismal red; his eyes a faded, 
mild blue, and ‘‘twinkled, twinkled 
little stars”’ above the bridge of the 
quaintest, most impertinent nose. His 
legs were so short that they always 
seemed to be ona run, so rapidly had 
he to move them to retain the equilib- 
rium of his corpulent gravity. ‘There 
was stored in this rotund personage a 
vast amount of humor, of that sugges- 
tive quality which is not vociferous, 
but which sparkles from the eyes, and 
expresses itself by a nod of the head 
and a droll gesture whenever a comical 
Situation is observed, or whenever 
something may be made ludicrous by 
exposing it to the proper point of view. 
David was an uneducated, rural Vir- 
ginian, and the ‘‘ godof his idolatry” 
was Jonathan Smith. ‘The latter was 
a tall, thin, elderly man, of grave 
bearing and dignified demeanor. His 
hair was iron-gray and his complexion 
deep olive. His eyes were dark and 
melancholy and his face showed the 
new resolution of a gentleman broken 
in prosperity, but, with the nerve of 
his caste, determined to fight hard the 
late, unexpected battle of fortune. A 
voluble and cultivated talker, of South- 


’ 





AND DAVID. 


ern exuberance, there was always a 
seriousness in his vuice and manner, 
even when speaking of the most vision- 
ary schemes; for in spite of his gloomy 
deportment he was full of Utopian en- 
thusiasm. Jonathan Smith had owned 
a large tobacco factory in Virginia; 
and after his failure and several years 
of abject poverty, he had turned to 
Louisville as the largest tobacco market 
in the country, in hopes of obtaining 
some occupation in a business with 
whose technique he was familiar, With 
no near relatives nor affinities, he had 
several years before become attached 
to the friendless David who now at- 
tended him. ‘Their first entrance into 
Louisville some time ago was pathetic 
in its nature. A number of young men 
were assembled in tront of the Galt 
House late in the evening of a summer 
day, engaged in the merry banter and 
thoughtless gaity of youth. Among 
them was Howard Greve, a man of 
wealth and eccentric habits. With 
more affectation of literature than real 
affection for it, he loved to publicly ex- 
hibit a fondness for character study, 
and to gather material for use in pre- 
tended, though seldom completed, 
sketches. In applying his hobby, he 
did not hesitate when the fancy seized 
him to address even strangers with a 
humorous, inoffensive insolence for the 
applause of his admirers. At heart, 
however, he was both kind and gener- 
ous. On this occasion when Jonathan 
Smith and David Jones, after leaving 
the L. & N. station, with no penny in 
their mutual purse exhausted by the 
journey from Virginia, were passing 
the Galt House, Howard Greve’s at- 
tention was attracted to them by their 
odd appearance. Jonathan led the 
way in his quiet dignity, with head 
erect and looking straight to the front. 
His worn luster coat was buttoned 
tightly about his thin figure, and his 
soft felt hat, brown with dust and ex- 
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posure to the weather, sat firmly on 
his uneven gray hair. Behind him 
tottered David, carrying a carpet-bag 
whose extenuation told of scanty and 
starchless linen, his little round hat sit- 
ting jauntily on the top of his head, and 
a cotton striped jacket flapping sym- 
pathetically to his gait. Jonathan’s 
strides, though directed aimlessly, for 
no friend nor entertainment awaited 
the strangers, were compelling David 
to an almost racing pace for him, and 
the heels of his shoes fairly tinkled on 
the flagging of the side-walk. Greve 
rose from his seat, and stepping in 
front of this remarkable couple, said 
with mock deference: 

‘* What are you seeking so hurriedly, 
gentlemen?’ 

‘* Work, mo’ than anything,” gravely 
replied Jonathan, always the spokes- 
man of the twain. 

‘“* Ah!” ejaculated Greve, ‘‘ can it be 
possible that gentlemen of your dis- 
tinguished appearance are out of em- 
ployment?” 

A suppressed titter among his friends 
followed this question of Greve's. 

‘Ves, it is possible an’ a fac’,”’ said 
Jonathan, ‘‘ an’ if you have no work to 
offer, I shall have the honor to bid you 
good evening.” 

Greve’s companions burst into a 
laugh at this polite rebuff, but he, in no 
wise daunted, continued: 

‘There is to be a cake-walk at 
Harris’ Theatre to-night, and you gen- 
tlemen seem to be such pedestrian ex- 
perts, that I will give you five dollars 
to enter the contest.” 

Quickly Jonathan responded: 

‘*Sir, we accept yo’ magnanimous 
offer, for we are in desperate want an’ 
willing to do anything honorable.”’ 

Greve’s face flushed, but seeing that 
his offer had been taken in earnest, and 
somewhat rebuked by the acknowledged 
distress of the gray-haired man and his 
companion, he determined to sustain 
his agreement. 

‘*Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘here are the 
five dollars, and if you will go across the 
street to that restaurant and get your 
supper, you will find us attending here 
on your return, tosee you tothe theatre.” 


Jonathan loftily refused the bank- 
note, saying: 

‘*We will wait until we earn yo’ 
money, an’ will not sup unttl after the 
performance.”’ 

A cake-walk is a species of entertain- 
ment originating among the negroes. 
The prize, as intimated by the title, at 
first consisted of a cake, and was given 
to the individual or couple who walked 
with the most grace and stateliness of 
movement. Arelic of the simple amuse- 
ments of the colored race during slavery, 
it was for a short time revived in Louis- 
ville for the diversion of the public, by 
an enterprising theatrical manager who 
filled his purse by catering to that city’s 
appetite for the novel. A strange grav- 
ity, instead of their expected merriment, 
possessed Greve and his friends that 
night at the cake-walk, when Jonathan 
and David appeared on the stage in 
their thread-bare costumes. The gentle- 
manly bearing of the one and the con- 
fiding simplicity of the other appealed 
to their better instinct. Arm and arm 
Jonathan and David walked back and 
forth in line with their negro competi- 
tors, Jonathan resolutely showing no 
consciousness of the indignity of their 
position, and David running by his side 
to keep up with his long steps. The 
audience shouted with laughter, and a 
smile lurked in the corners of David's 
good-humored mouth until he chanced 
to look up at Jonathan and observed 
the solemnity of his care-worn face. 
When Greve approached Jonathan after 
the entertainment, there was no trace 
of amusement on his face, but he lifted 
his hat respectfully as he slipped the 
five dollar note into his hand and said: 

‘Sir, I humbly beg your pardon, and 
if you will let me call on you to-morrow, 
I shall try to assist you, as a gentleman 
should another, in obtaining an occupa- 
tion worthy of your breeding.” 

And so, with Howard Greve’s in- 
fluence, Jonathan Smith was afterwards 
employed as solicitor in a real estate 
office. 

‘*T’m assistin’ Mist’ Smith,” was al- 
ways David’s answer when questioned 
about his business. This assistance 
seemed to consist of continual atten- 
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dance, profound 
admiration anda 
partaking of Mr. 
Smith’s table and 
couch. When 
ever Jonathan 
obtained a fee, it 
was_ noticeable 
more from the 
improved ap- 
pearance. of 
David in dress 
and _ sleekness, 
than from any 
exhibition on the 
part of Jonathan. 
In fact, David 
was the mirror in 
which was reflec- 
ted the prosper- 
ity or adversity 
of the placid 
Jonathan. I 
asked Davidonce 
about Jonathan. 

‘*Mist’ Smith 
is the best man 
that ever lived. 
He foun’ me onct when I was sick in 
Richmond an’ had no money, an’ 
he didn’t have nothin’ to speak of, 
but he tuk keer of me an’ I've been with 
him ever since, assistin’ him,” said 
David, as he walked away humming: 


‘* Tobacco’s but an Indian weed, 
Grows green at noon, cut down at eve; 
It shows our decay, we are but clay, 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco.’ 


II 


Overmarsh was the name of the 
land company which Jonathan Smith— 
David ‘‘assistin’’—represented. The 
company owned a suburban property 
which they were attempting to sell in 
lots to be built up with residences. 
Overmarsh was on the line of a princi- 
pal electric car track, and promised 
the attractions of a high situation, 
fresh air, water works, gas and a new 
boulevard. Jonathan Smith was fur- 
nished with unlimited car tickets, and 
it was his duty to escort prospective 
purchasers, at no expense to them, to 
the grounds and explain the desirable 
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features. He was in his element when, 
at the head of a company of gentlemen, 
he would step with slow grandeur from 
the electric car, and with a wave of his 
hand say grandiloquently: 

‘*This, gentlemen, is Overmarsh: 
behold it!” 

The gentlemen in question would 
look around in some astonishment as 
they descended, in the broiling sun, 
upon a sandy slope, one of a rough 
succession, treeless, but covered with 
iron weeds, rag weeds and thistles; 
the ground itself was in that furrowed 
condition of land which has previously 
been cornfields, potato patches and 
kitchengardens, left uncultivated to 
produce an aftermath of sparse, rank 
grass, since its exaltation to the dignity 
of ‘‘town lots.”’ Jonathan, taking no 
notice of the unflattering silence, 
would continue: 

‘We are now a hundred feet above 
the highest elevation of the city, 
would you believe it?” And they 
would not, seeing the urban spires 
rising to the blue in the distance. 
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‘‘ There is no danger of malaria here 
in the pure atmospheric surroundings, 
cooled with the soft exhalations from 
fresh fields an’ sylvan haunts. Why, 
our president last week turned his 
cow out to graze on the tender greenery 
of his plot, an’ since then she has 
waxed so healthy in the strengthening 
air, that she gives only cream which 
has acquired the golden hue of dande- 
lions an’ the sweetness of clover blos- 
soms. Build you a house here, an’ 
listen to the music of cat-birds an’ the 
trill of lahks, instead of to the sad com- 
plaint of caged canaries. With all these 
rustic cha’ms you will have the advahn- 
tages of the city. Only a ha’f hour's 
ride from our centre to Market Street, 
an invigorating trip to digest your 
breakfast an’ give you an appetite for 
dinner. No summer dust and soot 
here, only the apple blossoms wahfted 
to yo’ po’ch.”” If some irreverent list- 
ener suggested the wafting of the frogs’ 
croak, the rag-weed’s pollen and the 
owls’ hoot, Jonathan deigned no re- 
sponse; but would continue: 

‘Notice the beautiful undulations 
of the landscape.’” They had no diffi- 
culty in noting undulations. ‘*‘ How 
picturesque it will be to terrace off these 
little hills into flower gyardens an’ par- 
terres.” 

‘* And how inexpensive,” interposed 
another unappreciative bystander: ‘‘ It 
can easily be done by faith; it takes 
faith to remove mountains.” 

The unperturbed Jonathan—David 
‘‘assistin,”” him in reality this time 
with a cup of water—would proceed: 

‘*To the right there, gentlemen,” 
sweeping his hand toward a cedar-cov- 
ered knoll, otherwise barren as Cobi, 
‘* will be a pahk of natural beauty, of 
clustering evergreens, an’ of artificial 
improvement, of tropical plants an’ sil- 
ver fountains. In the co’se of time we 
will have asphalt streets, pahks an’ 
miniature lakes. You who are so fortun- 
ate as to secure some of the few remain- 
ing lots’’—there were only a thousand 
left—‘‘ will cert’nly possess seats as 
cha’ming as the old Roman villas upon 
the Palatine. If you don’t care to 
build, buy a lot as an investment; for 


’ 


the city will soon step proudly pahst 
these favored lots, an’ Midas-like touch 
them to gold as it pahsses. Yo’ talents 
if buried in this groun’ will show a mir- 
acle unknown to Holy Writ, by multi- 
plying many fold, an’ will prove you 
profitable servants. My one feah is 
that befo’ you have time to enjoy the 
salubrious rusticity of yo’ environs, 
you will find yo’se’ves in the ve’y heaht 
of the protracted metropolis.” 

After this address Jonathan would 
walk the gentlemen footsore over the 
ruggedness of the soil, showing them 
suitable situations for their homes. He 
would always speak to them individu- 
ally as if each already owned a certain 
lot. ‘‘Captain, if I were you I would 
build on this height, just fifty yahds 


from that potato-patch;” and _ then 
Jonathan would step off the fifty yards 
as accurately as he could. Or, 


‘*Colonel, why not fill the holler 
to the left of yo’ lot with the dirt 
taken from the hill on the right, 
making a smooth surface, an’ then 
erect yo’ residence over that clump of 
thistles yonder behin’ the stumps ?” or 
‘*Major, why not adopt the unique 
plan of building yo’ mansion ‘en series’ 
on the side of this hill, giving it an 
artistic irregularity totally original in 
American architecture?” On all of 
these occasions David was close to 
Jonathan, listening in admiration to his 
eloquence or illustrating the points of 
his address, by leading different men 
to where the sundry attractions of Over- 
marsh mentioned in the discourse were 
visible. ‘*Thar’s the park he was 
talkin’ about; it’s a little rough now, 
but. we are goin’ to improve it,” and a 
slight twinkle would tremble in the pale 
blue eyes, as he pointed out the deso- 
late hill as the park, and a dank bottom 
as the proposed site of a costly resturant, 
and a line of stakes as the marks for 
the electric light poles. David, in 
spite of the seriousness of Jonathan 
and his great love for him, would have 
his jest at his expense. After they 
were established in humble but com- 
fortable rooms down on Jefferson street 
close to Eleventh, a friend would oc- 
casionally drop in to tea with them. 


ce 
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‘*On one of these occa- 
sions,’ said David, ‘‘ Colo- 
nel Gainter happened in 
about supper time, an’ Mist’ 
Smith told me to take a big 
white pitcher we had an’ go 
to the dairy an’ get ten cents’ 
worth o’ cream for an extry. 
After I come back an’ had 
put the pitcher on the table, 
we set down to eat. Mist’ 
Smith done the honors an’ 
we were havin’ a nice time. 
After the colonel was well 
into his meal, Mist’ Smith 
says, ‘Colonel, we have some 
extry fine cream, kyarnt you 
drink a glass with yo’ pone?’ 
An’ when the Colonel says 
‘I believe I will try a little,’ 
Mist’ Smithsayshandsomely, 
‘David, po’ the Colonel a 
glass o’ cream.’ I tuk the 
pitcher an’ begun to lift it 
keerfully over his glass to 
keep from runnin’ it over; 
an’ I kep’ liftin’ that old 
pitcher, an’ liftin’ till it stood 
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straight up in the air like a chiny cow- 
cumber hill, an’ not a durned drop 0’ 
cream would come out. Mist’ Smith 
steps over to see what was the matter 
an’ don’t you think that ten cents’ worth 
o’ cream had got so lost an’ scattered 
in that pitcher that it stood in sep’rit 
drops on the sides and bottom, an’ 
couldn’t gather itse’f enough to po’ 
out. Louisville aint much of a place 
to buy a dime’s worth o’ cream in.” 

Jonathan never treated David with 
any air of superiority of education or 
position. He would consult him in 
matters of business with a polite con- 
sideration, and David’s acute estimate 
of men stood Jonathan in good ser- 
vice in many a sale. David seemed 
to have an intuition whether the visitors 
to Overmarsh really intended to pur- 
chase lots, or whether they only de- 
sired a free ride to the suburbs and 
the amusement of Jonathan’s grandi- 
ose eulogiums. The love of this mod- 
ern Jonathan and David for each other 
passed into a proverb in the city, until 
they were known by no ‘other names; 
and one citizen scripturally wise re- 
marked, with more display than point, 
that he wondered if David had not in- 
curred the anger of Jonathan’s pater- 
nal Saul, and if Jonathan had fulfilled 
the account of Samuel by warning 
David of his danger, with a flight of 
arrows, as recorded of their namesakes 
of old in the Sacred Text! 


TH. 


It was in the latter part of March. 
The afternoon had been oppressive 
and sultry for that season of the year, 
with the unusual calm which presages 
some violent atmospheric disturbance. 
The wholesale warehouses on Main 
Street were closed for the night, and 
the various workmen had departed 
from the gloomy factories in the lower 
part of the city for their homes and 
tenements. Between seven and eight 
o’clock a peculiar moaning sound, like 
sobs of distress and groans of subdued 
anguish, was heard in the south-west, 
and observers beheld in the dark, 
overcast sky a black threatening, fun- 


nel-shaped cloud, moving in a north- 
easterly direction toward the city. 
Its progress was almost with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and as the funnel 
lengthened, like the opening of a 
great, grim telescope suddenly shot 
out by giant hands, the moaning sound 
increased in violence, until with ter- 
rific shrieks and deafening clamor the 
mouth of the funnel sent forth a con- 
tinuous, mighty blast of immitigable, 
irresistible fury, which struck the city 
with an oblique, sudden blow; and was 
gone, strident, whirring, booty-laden, 
with bricks, timber, glass, tatters, 
blood and mangled flesh, on beyond 
the river. What a scene of splendid, 
horrible ruin that quick dynamical 
stroke had left in its wake! 
Houses were beaten in like fragile 
egg-shells ; iron lamp-posts were 
twisted into jagged screws; tele- 
graph wires were cut in sunder and 
wrapped in countless coils about their 
poles, some of which were driven like 
battering rams through brick walls of 
unroofed houses; street cars with 
mules, horses and passengers were 
hurled in confusion from the tracks; 
steeples were shot as arrows, to fall in 
commingled piles of slate and broken 
beams; and to crown the terror of the 
desolation, men, women and children 
were mangled and ground to atoms 
beneath the crumbled ruins, or were 
dashed into shapeless masses against 
stone-walls and accumulated wreckage. 
The cyclone had been capricious in its 
madness; here directly in its path was 
standing a house untouched, another 
with only a single room torn from its 
walls, while every vestige of others 
was swept away. Here a church had 
been dismantled with only the image 
of the Blessed Virgin left intact by the 
ravaging hands of the storm, as if it 
respected her purity. Then regretting 
its momentary weakness the whimsical 
wind had passed harmlessly a merry 
group of card-players to dart down in 
wrathful might upon a saintly minister 
of God, sitting in his library engaged 
in instructing his little boy. They say 
that under the immovable wreck of the 
house the pious martyr could be heard 
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** THIS, GENTLEMEN IS OVERMARSH! BEHOLD IT. 


still speaking words of comfort, prayer 
and faith to his son, until death sealed 
his lips. One man in his fright had 
seized a lamp-post, and had been re- 
volved so rapidly around it that the 
flesh was torn from his hands and 
arms; others had their arms and hands 
crushed and broken by falling debris, 
as they held them up to protect their 
heads. So furious was the flight of 
the storm that some grocery-books 
and other articles were found, and 
identified as belonging to the de- 
vastated district of Louisville, forty 
miles from their starting point. A 
dancing-hall, filled with a crowd of 
careless merry-makers, was ground into 
the very powder of destruction by the 
teeth of the tornado, so suddenly that 








” 


the arms of the dancers hardly un- 
clasped and the fingers of the fiddlers 
never relaxed from the broken bows— 
buried like the revellers of Pompeii in 
cinders, ashes, dust! 

Jonathan Smith had eaten supper 
earlier than usual that evening because 
of a business-meeting of the Over- 
marsh Land Company, to be held at 
seven o’clock, in the house of the pres- 
ident on Fourth Street. He had gone 
out, leaving David to smoke his pipe 
and await his return; for David, 
although ‘‘assistin’’’ him, was not 
eligible for admittance, in his assisting 
capacity, to the private meetings of 
the Overmarsh Land Company. The 
convention of the Company was ad- 
journed on account of the report of 
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the destruction which the cyclone had 
dealt the city; and in alarm Jonathan 
hastened down the street, becoming 
more and more panic stricken as he 
learned the path of calamity. Long 
before he reached the neighborhood of 
his lodging, he encountered the ruth- 













**TO THE RHYTHMICAL CLANK OF THE 


less traces of carnage. Parties of res- 
cue had already been formed, and 
patrol-wagons and vehicles of all sorts 
were driving rapidly to the scene, at- 
tended by running throngs of bewil- 
dered and sympathetic citizens. Jona- 
than, faint with apprehension for 
David, made his way as best he could 
through the rubbish and the jost- 
ling crowds. At last, after struggling 
over piles of bricks, rafters, and mor- 
tar and the thousand evidences of the 
demolition, with ears ringing to the 
cries of the wounded and the distressed, 
when he reached the vicinity of his 
rooms, it was only to behold a shape- 


less, ruined heap. Witha heart-rending 
groan he began to tear at the mass with 
his hands, calling piteously, ‘‘ David! 
David!” Several men _ with picks 
and shovels soon came to his aid, and 
then began one of those mournful 
spectacles, repeated and repeated along 
the desolate streets, under the light of 
rain- beaten torches and _ lanterns, 
through the weary, wakeful night— 
the spectacle of a pitiful being still 
hoping, and aiding the workers to tear 
away the weight that was crushing 
some dear form. All the slow night, 
and at last in the morning—God 
maketh his sun to shine on the just 
end the unjust, the happy and the 
miserable, the living and the dead— 
they came to some 
huge beams cross- 
ed fortunately into 
a kind of protect- 
ing arch over 
David’s body, and 
resting on the 
crushed limb of 
the unconscious 
man. How tend- 
erly Jonathan 
stooped to lift the 
heavy head, and 
how breathlessly 
he listened to see 
if life had depart- 
ie. ed! A light of re- 
lief came into his 
face when he saw 
David’s dull blue 
eyes open for an 
instant with a gleam of recognition 
at the sight of his loving face. David 
immediately sank into unconscious- 
ness again, and Jonathan had him 
conveyed to a hospital, holding him 
in his arms all the way. The attend- 
ing surgeon, after an examination, 
said that David would not die, but 
that he must lose one of his legs. 
To the wonder of the surgeon, Jona- 
than’s lips relaxed into a smile which 
has scarcely left them to this day, at 
the intelligence; so glad was he to re- 
cover the best part, as he put it, of his 
friend—the heart and love. Carefully 
he nursed him, and lavishly spent his 
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savings on David’s every whim, as the 
latter gradually returned to strength 
and health; and David with his un- 
quenchable good-humor afterwards 
said: ‘‘If I had only had the han’some 
wooden leg Jonathan’s given me, the 
night of the cyclone, I would have been 
all right an’ not suffered any; for them 
brick an’ rafters couldn’t have hurt it, 
you know.” Since that dreadful March 
night Jonathan Smith’s face has lost 
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much of its old look of solemnity. To 
the courtliness of his manner and the 
fluency of his language has been added 
a gracious smile, which has increased 
the sale of lots in Overmarsh. 
Jonathan has now reversed matters 
and taken to ‘‘assistin’’’ David; for 
David usually leans on Jonathan’s arm 
as they walk happily along to the 
rythmical clank of the wooden leg. 
John Patterson. 





woman! lovely woman! nature made them 

To temper man; we had been brutes without you; 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you; 

There's in you all that we believe of heaven; 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 

Eternal joy and everlasting love. 
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HERE’S A GLASS TO OLD TIME! 


HERE'S A GLASS TO OLD TIME! 


ERE’S a glass to old Time! Not the one that he bears 
To measure humanity’s sorrows and cares, 
But a glass of cut crystal whose sparkles combine 
With the crimson and gold of its honey and wine. 
Let us drink, as our lips to the goblet we press, 
To the hope that his shadow may never grow less; 
And extolling his virtues in metrical rhyme 
Drain a bumper—a beaker—to old Father Time. 


In the morning of life when we tickle our toes 

With the sedges that grow where the meadow brook flows, 
When our hearts are as light as the zephyr that trips 

To the hum of the bee where the honey-dew drips; 

Then old ‘Time is our comrade—our leader, I ween— 
And we faithfully follow through shadow and sheen, 

With our faces aglow and our bare feet agrime. 

Here's a beaker—a bumper to old Father Time! 


In the sultry noontide, when the road trails away 

O’er the hilltops afar, like a ribbon of gray; 

When our hearts are aflame and our temples abea 

And we’re bearded and bronzed in the midsummer heat; 
Then old Time is our helper—abroad in the fields 

He garners the gold that the harvest land yields. 

Side by side to the summit of manhood we climb— 

Let us quaff to the friendship of old Father Time! 


In the sweet, dewy eve, when we're kissed by the breath 
Of the mists that arise from the river of death, 

Hand in hand with old Time we stray down to the boat 
And he aids us in setting our frail craft afloat; 

With a sweep of his scythe he divides the last strand 

Of the rope—then he waves a farewell with his hand. 
"Tis the act of a friend, free from malice or crime— 
Here’s a tear to the mem’ry of old Father Time! 


Then a glass to oid Time! Not the one that empow’rs 
Him to measure our lives by the length of the hours; 
But a goblet of crystal, whose sparkles combine 

With the crimson and gold of its honey and wine. 

Let us drink to his health, to his boundless success, 

To the hope that his shadow may never grow less; 
And recounting his favors in metrical rhyme— 

Drain ‘a bumper—a beaker to old Father Time! 


S. Q. Lapius. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND SANS SOUC 


OTSDAM is a town of palaces and 
show-buildings, of which no one 
is more interesting, historically or 

artistically, than Sans Souci, the 
country-seat which Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia, built for himself as 
a retreat (1744-1747.) To Sans Souci 
he invariably retired in times of peace, 
and occasionally, even when war-clouds 
were gathering, he snatched a brief 
moment of repo there. Voltaire, 
who at one period was a favored guest, 
called it ‘‘le paradis du philosophe.” | 
The finest view of the house (which 
is a magnificent example of rococo 
architecture) can be obtained from 
near the fountain at the foot of the 
terraces—of which there are six. The 
fountain throws up a fine jet of water 
to the height of 110 feet. Statues by 
famous masters are scattered all over 
the grounds, which form an open air 
museum. The house itself is a verita- 
ble casket full to overflowing with ob- 
jects of vertu. It must bea stumbling 
block to many, and a standing tempta- 
tion to break the tenth commandment. 


To the left of Sans Souci, as one 
mounts the steps which connect the 
terraces, rises the historical windmill. 
The story connected with it, although 
known to every schoolboy is not 
known to all adults, which must be 
the excuse for resurrecting it. Fred- 
erick (so runs the story) was much an- 
noyed by the sight of the windmill so 
near his palace. In addition, the 
miller rendered himself further obnox- 
ious to his majesty by complaining 
that the palace stopped the wind, and 
that his trade was in consequence 
thereof, being ruined. Frederick 
therefore sent for his neighbor, and 
offered to settle the difficulty by buy- 
ing the millat ahighprice. To his ma- 
jesty’s surprise and annoyance his sub- 
ject refused to sell, saying that the 
mill had been in the possession of his 
family for generations and that he 
would not part with it at any price. 
Finding cajolery and bribery alike use- 
less, threats were resorted to—the mill 
should be taken by force. ‘‘Your ma- 
jesty forgets,” responded the millei 
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HISTORICAL WINDMILL, 


coolly, ‘‘that there are judge sin Ber- 
lin.” The king is said to have been so 
charmed with this reply, that he relin- 
quished his unrighteous intentions on 
his neighbor’s property; and when, in 
after years, the miller, being in diffi- 





culties, offered to sell, Fred- 
erick would not hear of it, 
but gave the man money 
enough to help him tide 
over his troubles. Unfor- 
tunately, the story though 
pretty, is not considered to 
have any foundation in 
fact; for when, in 1786, 
the mill began to fall into 
decay, the king, regarding 
it as an ornament to the 
landscape, had it repaired 
at his own cost. 

The steps leading from 
the fountain up to the house, 
consist of six sets of 25 
each. Sans, Souci, as the 
inscription over the door- 
way reads, is a one story 
building of about twenty- 
five feet in height. (The 
comma between the words 
Sans, Souci, is most pecul- 
iar, and the only satisfac- 
tory explanation of its pres- 
ence is that it ought not 
be there.) 

For 6 cents a ticket may 
be obtained from the cus- 
todian. Provided with this 
ticket you are allowed to 
view the interior. ‘Tips, 
strange to say, are not ac- 
cepted. 

The visitor first passes 
through the speech-room 
into the dining-hall, the 
ceiling of which is support 
ed by sixteen lovely, white 
marble pillars. Next comes 
the reception-room, the 
walls of which are hung 
with Watteaus. 

A detailed and compre- 
hensive description of the 
contents of Sans Souci is 
only within the scope of a 
guidebook or an auction- 
eer’s catalogue. Many of the orna- 
ments are alone worth a fortune. Un- 
less O. W. Holmes’ penchant for buhl 
tables has disappeared, his boasted 
contentment would quickly vanish at 
Sans Souci. 
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led (or driven) was used as a wait- 
ing-room by the pages and adjuncts. 
Many of the pictures here, too, are 
Watteaus. Any one wishing to get 
a good idea of that artist’s style, 
would get a good opportunity at San 
Souci. 

It was in this room that Frederick 
is said to have surprised the sleep- 
ing page, who had a letter peeping 
out of his pocket. The king seeing 
tear stains on the boy’s face, thought 
that probably the letter was the 
cause of them, and therefore read 
it. He found that it was from the 
boy’s mother, thanking him most 
tenderly for his affectionate self- 
sacrifice in sending her so much of 
his wages. Frederick, deeply 
touched, slipped some money into 
the boy's pocket, and put back the 
letter. 

Last on the list comes the room 
of Voltaire, the philosopher of Fer- 
ney. The arrangement and decora- 








VOLTAIRE, 


The ceiling of the recep- 
Y tion-room is simply superb. 
‘ The piano on which the 
great Frederick played, as 
well as his music-score, is 
still preserved. A_ peculiar 
old clock in the same room 
said to have stopped ex- 
actly when the king died. 
Next comes the library 
and study. It is wainscoted 
with cedar, and its plainness 
contrasts strikingly with the 
luxury of the other rooms. 
‘ Many mementoes of Freder- 
ick are still kept there, in- 
cluding his writing table. 
When Napoleon, with Murat 
and other of his generals, 
entered this room, he stood 
for some time silent before 
the table, and then, uncover- 
ing his head, said:—‘‘ Let 
us honor this place, for it is 
sacred.” 
The picture-gallery, 
through which one is next 
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tion of this room were Frederick's own. 
He took this opportunity of giving an 
object lesson to his guide, philosopher 
and friend. The ‘out ensemble is so 
peculiar as tobealmost uncanny The 
birds of passage, which are so plenti- 
fully scattered about, refer to Voltaire’s 
love of travel and restlessness; the 
peacocks were to remind him of 
his vanity (which was intense and 
overweening); the baboons of his 
ugliness; the parrots of his love of 
chattering,and of his inquisitiveness. 
Even the coverlet of his couch was 
ornamented with scenes from La 
Fontaine’s fables, which Voltaire de- 
tested. 

Though Frederick did not forbear to 
ridicule the sage’s foibles, he treated him 
well. The royal carriage was at Vol- 
taire’s disposal, who had further the 
privilege of inviting anyone to the 
royal table. In addition, he received 





PICTURE GALLERY, SANS SOUCI, 


THE GREAT AND SANS SQUCI. 


a pension of $4000, and 
‘**7 ordre pour le mérite.” 
But much as the king ad- 
mired the philosopher, he 
detested the man. ‘‘ When- 
ever Voltaire is still,” he 
is reported to have said, 
‘“you may be sure he is 
meditating some meanness. 
His greatest pleasure is to 
set people quarrelling; and 
when he has succeeded in 
that he cannot contain him- 
self for joy.” Finaliy 
Voltaire proved such a 
fruitful source of vexation 
and annoyance that he 
had to keep away from 
Sans Souci. 

The palace was origi- 
nally called ‘‘ The Vine- 
yard Pleasure House,”’ but 
when passing it one day 
in company with the Mar- 
quis D’Argens, as it was 
nearing completion, Fred- 
erick said ‘‘ Quand je serais 
la, je serais sans souci;” 
whereupon the Marquis 
persuaded his majesty to 
call the place Sans Souci. 

Even in war time the 
king longed for the quiet of his Potsdam 
retreat. ‘‘The devil take war and 
all its glories!” cried he one day, 
‘‘burning villages, towns in ashes, 
thousands of men slaughtered, thous- 
ands more made miserable, fear and 
wretchedness everywhere! Merely 
thinking of it makes my hair stand 
on end. Potsdam is where I need 
to be to be happy. It was a wretched 
place in my father’s time. He wouldn’t 
recognize it now. And I’ve paid for 
all the improvements out of my own 
savings, too.” 

Before the erection of Sans Souci, 
the hill on which it stands was called 
‘«The Waste.”’ 

D’Alembert, one of the frequenters, 
writing from Sans Souci, in 1763, thus 
described the way of life there: ‘‘Our 
life here is very simple. We get up 
when we like, and in the morning 











write, read or lounge about at our own 
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sweet will. At half past twelve the 
king dines with his nephew, one or two 
generals, Lord Keith, Marquis D’Ar- 
gens and myself. We remain at table 
a couple of hours, but for at least half 
of that time the king talks without 
eating. After dinner his majesty with- 
draws and has a stroll alone or with 
one of us. At 9 we have supper, and 
at I1 or 12, or even later if the conver- 
sation is very interesting, we go to 
bed.” 

As years past the band of old friends 
—Marquis D’Alembert, Marquis de 
Layfayette, Lord Keith, Lord Marshal 
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—was scattered. Some were removed 
by death, others were taken from Sans 
Souci by duty, and the old philosopher- 
king grew lonelier year by year. Sunk 
in deep thought, and bowed down by 
years, he wandered solitary, with no 
attendant except the faithful dog, for 
which he had such a deep affection. 
Finally, on August 17th, 1786, the 


fiery blue eyes of ‘‘old Fritz” closed 
in their last dreamless sleep, shortly 
after he had said to an attendant ‘‘ We 
are over the hill. 
better now.” 


We shall soon be 


J. Mattheman. 








NORTHWEST OF SANS SOUCI. 





IDEALISM VERSUS REALISM. 


G6 JS that all?” she asked as he fin- 
ished reading and turned to her 
for approval. 

‘* All!” he responded indignantly. 
‘*What more do you wish? That is the 
end of the story.” 

He was a young writer, and as tender 
of his works as other men of their 
children. 

‘*But they all end that way,” she 
complained. ‘‘ Everything you have 
written. It is too modern, too unsat- 
isfactory.” 

‘*Nevertheless real,” he said. ‘‘Our 
eyes are open. You don’t want Sun- 
day-school books do you? People don’t 
marry and live happily ever afterwards, 
any more.” 

‘*Oh, but they do!” she said eagerly. 
‘Your eyes are open to only one side. 
You are always thinking of loose divorce 
laws, or hunting around for some man 
who has been jilted.” 

‘**T look at the majority of cases,” he 
interposed. But she went on: 

‘*You writers to-day all seem to 
think that anything which ends unhap- 
pily is realistic. You leave things un- 
ended where there ought to be an end. 
You always make some sad mistake, or 
disappointment or failure.’” 

‘* But life zs so,” he replied. ‘‘ You, 
here in your youth and happiness and 
luxury,’’ he looked almost scornfully 
about at the rich harmony of the room, 
‘have not known it. That is all.” 

‘*You mean that I do not feel for 
others.”’ She raised her young head 
proudly. ‘‘I see these things, too, 
but I can see also another side. I 
have faith to believe that in time things 
right themselves, that people who were 
made for each other, find each other, 
and that women are true and men” — 
she stopped and flushed, for he was 
laughing at her. 

‘*O yes, I am an idealist and revel 
in it. You despise the word, I know.” 

‘* You think you are, Ruth,” he said 
more gravely. ‘‘ But you are young 
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yet—excuse my repeating it so often. 
You will be tried some day, and then 
you will lose your faith.” 

‘*T shall be glad of the trial,” she 
answered with flashing eyes. ‘‘I hope 
the trial will come soon and that you 
will be here to see it.”’ 

She realized that she was getting ex- 
cited and rising, crossed the room. 
Edward Porter followed her. The 
manuscript of his story dropped on the 
floor as he rose. 

‘*Ruth,” he said. She stopped sud- 
denly at something in his voice. 
‘** Shall I show you what I mean?” 

She did not answer, so he went on, 
somewhat bitterly: 

‘*Of course you are surprised. Don’t 
think that I have any hope. There is 
no reason why I should marry you. 
You have no need of me for your hap- 
piness. I can give you nothing which 
you haven’t already. In fact you 
would have much less as the wife of 
Edward Porter, unknown writer of 
short stories, than as Miss Huntingdon, 
the daughter of Governor Huntington, 
of Massachusetts. ”’ 

He noticed the swift gesture of her 
hands, but he did not stop. 

‘*T know that I am a fool to tell 
you how much I love you. But you 
drove me to it.” 

She looked at him reproachfully and 
he went on hurriedly: 

** Don’t feel sorry for me. It is the 
same thing that happens over and 
over again. It was natural and in- 
evitable. I am strong enough to bear 
it. It will be hard to lose your com- 
panionship, hard not to read you my 
next story,’’ and he laughed a little; 
‘*but I could never blame you for un- 
consciously compelling my love.”’ 

Her head was still bent, but she said 
softly: 

‘You have cornered me fairly, Ed- 
ward. But—” she held out her hand 
to him—‘‘ I must carry my point.” 

E. H. Haight. 
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THE DAY OF THE CIRCUS. 


T was a momentous day in Mine- 
dale. Since the beginning of 
things no showman had deigned 

to pitch his tent within her borders. 
No circus had ever before exhibited 
its marvels nearer than the county 
seat, ten miles away; and a trip 
to the county seat, not only for the 
juvenile population, but for the adults 
as well, was not to be thought of for 
any entertainment less notable than a 
hanging. So it happened that but few 
of the people had seen a circus. The 
nearest approach to a real circus which 
they had known, had been their privi- 
lege, upon several occasions, of gazing 
spellbound at some huge posters dis- 
played on the side of the largest barn 
in town, announcing, with lurid vaunt of 
illustration and great gusto of rhetoric, 
the unrivaled aggregation to be seen 
at the county seat on a certain day. 

But now, upon this day of days, 

Minedale was to have a circus of her 
own. A month before—to the boys it 
was a year—the advertising agent had 
come with large cans of paste and big 
smearing brushes, had purchased the 
space on Dr. Munson’s hay-barn, and 
with the self-proffered aid of several 
boys of the town, had posted high and 
dry the flaming announcement of the 
unparalleled exhibition, the unequalled 
conglomeration, the marvelous aggre- 
gation of curiosities, the famous feats 
of daring, all to be had and enjoyed 
for the small sum of fifty cents, 
children under twelve years half price. 
The elephant was there—on paper—in 
a herd of thirteen; the camel in a 
drove of twenty; the ugly hippopota- 
mus with cavernous mouth—an animal 
the pronunciation of whose name 
caused the small boys’ tongues to as- 
sume a dangerous twist; the only live 
whale in captivity; the sacred cow from 
India; the Royal Bengal tiger; the 
roaring African lion; the big baboon, 
and monkeys innumerable. Smaller 
handbills had been distributed from 


house to house in town and country, and 
were treasured by the younger mem- 
bers of each family as a sign and 
symbol of the great event to be. 

As the day drew near the excitement 
of anticipation waxed in_ intensity. 
Men and boys gathered at the post- 
office and the two or three general 
stores, to discuss the coming attraction 
and to exchange reminiscences. One 
boy who had attended a circus in the 
adjoining county a few years before, 
while on a visit to his uncle, was re- 
garded by his playmates with a certain 
veneration. He bore the name of 
John Smith, but by virtue of his re- 
markable experience this became a 
name to conjure with, and the plebian 
appellation gradually assumed a halo. 
He took great delight in recounting 
the various feats of horsemanship wit- 
nessed by him, and was a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of clowns’ jokes. A few 
of the more conservative boys refused 
to credit some of his details, so extra- 
ordinary did they appear. 

Three or four of the men also had 
witnessed circus performances, and 
several women had tales to tell of the 
wonderful antics of the trained horse 
and the humorous monkey. The fat- 
test women on earth had also deeply 
impressed them. 

On the Sunday before the day of the 
circus both of the town preachers had 
delivered sermons, strongly condemn- 
ing such enterprises and _ entreating 
their people not to patronize and en- 
courage what they termed ‘‘this abom- 
ination.” Many of the church people 
had expressed their determination to 
stand firm against the great tempta- 
tion. A story related by the Methodist 
preacher in his denunciatory sermon, 
had taken hold of the hearts of the 
people and had influenced many, con- 
trary to their personal desires, to de- 
clare against the circus. ‘The story as 
told by the preacher was as follows: 

‘*Ten years ago when I was sta- 
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tioned at a town in Tennessee, a cir- 
cus came to the place and exhibited. 
Many of the members of my congre- 
gation attended. There was a boy of 
some fifteen years, the son of—of a— 
member of my church, who, after 
much persuasion, obtained the consent 
of his too indulgent father to see the 
circus. He was a good boy, the pride 
and hope of his parents’ hearts, ambi- 
tious and bright. His father had 
hoped fondly that he might some day 
enter the ministry of God and become 
a useful man in his day and generation. 
In fact, the boy was under my own 
charge, and I was training him fora 
theological course. But his parents per- 
mitted him to go to that circus, and 
the devil took hold upon him. From 
that day to this the parents have not 
seen or heard of their beloved boy. He 
became infatuated with the exciting life 
of the show people. He left a note in 
the postoffice, saying that he had been 
offered a large salary to go with the 
circus and learn to be a bareback rider. 
Those people, by their infamous wiles 
and lures and tempting offers, had won 
over that inexperienced boy from the 
path of righteousness, and to-day—to- 
day,” said the preacher in a voice of 
anguish, ‘‘he is doubtless in some 
abominable circus, if living at all, and 
is engaged in selling his soul for a 
salary and the applause of vulgar mobs. 
And his old father is going down to the 
grave in sorrow for his lost and ruined 
son. Brethren, will you give your sup- 
port to the seducers of youth and cor- 
rupters of souls? I say that any man, 
any woman,” the preacher raised his 
voice to a pitch of shrill vehemence, 
‘*who goes, or permits his or her child 
to go to this circus, is an abomination 
unto the Lord!” 

This little story was discussed in 
many households in Minedale after the 
service. ‘‘I didn’t know old Parson 
Benson could show so much feelin’ as 
that,’ remarked Joe Landrum to his 
wife at the dinner table. 

‘*T'll jest tell ye what, Joe,” re- 
turned Mag Landrum, ‘‘as I’ve said all 
‘long and you wouldn’t never b’lieve 
me—I think that preacher’s a hypocrite. 


Why, I’ve heard two or three say that 
he went to a circus himself when he 
was preachin’ over at Summit Moun- 
tain; and they say he went fifteen mile 
toseeit, too. Think of that! I s’pose 
if they’d have had this circus now at 
Wareville instead of here, he’d ’a’ been 
for sneakin’ over to see it, instead of 
beratin’ against it like that.” 

‘* You're a little too hard on Brother 
Benson, Mag,” said the husband be- 
tween munches of lettuce. Joe was 
secretly pleased to know that the 
preacher had been reported as attend- 
ing a circus, for he was himself harbor- 
ing a guilty intention of witnessing the 
show, and looked upon this information 
as establishing a sort of precedent. Mrs. 
Landrum, who was one of the village 
gossips, deferred ‘‘redding up” the 
dishes in order that she might betake 
herself to the nearest neighbor’s and 
revive the almost forgotten story of 
Preacher Benson’s circus-going. Old 
Mrs. Martin, who was the uncrowned 
laureate of local tale-bearers, listened 
greedily to the story. 

‘*Why, I’d heard somethin’ like that 
before,” she said, ‘‘I’d heard that he 
actually used to be a circus-rider his- 
self; but of course I didn’t b’lieve that; 
but now I'll venture it’s true—every 
word of it. Well, now, I do declare!” 
And Mrs. Martin made a motion as if 
to assume her bonnet and carry the 
news forth at once, while the soil was 
eager for the seed. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Martin,” the caller said, 
with a laugh, ‘‘you’d ought to know 
better than that. It was a circuit- 
rider that he was.” 

‘Well, you needn’t laugh, Mag 
Landrum; I guess I know who told me, 
and she said circus-rider, and that 
settles it. What’s the difference, any- 
way?” 

‘*Why, a circuit-rider is a—a Metho- 
dist preacher who—who—rides cir- 
Cuits,”” 

“*Does he ride around in a circle ?”’ 
the old lady asked. 

‘*Tf you’d join the Methodist church, 
as you'd ought to, you’d find out about 
these things. A circuit is something 
that they get up for preachers who 
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have no regular preachin’ places, to 
ride around on and sort of keep up 
their spirits.” 

This explanation appeared quite 
satisfactory to Mrs. Martin, who, no 
longer able to resist the overpowering 
temptation to apply the torch of dis- 
semination to the tinder of gossip, set 
out at once for the house of the Widow 
McCarroll. The widow—whose elder 
son Toby had served a term in the 
penitentiary for embezzlement, and 
had returned home only to be killed 
under the car-wheels, as he jumped 
from the train some distance below the 
depot to avoid the curiosity of the sta- 
tion loungers—had been deeply affected 
by the old minister’s sermon. When 
Mrs. Martin knocked at the door the 
widow’s eyes showed signs of weeping. 
‘*Come in,” she said. 

“*No, I haven’t time, Mrs. McCar- 
roll. I just dropped over to ask you 
how you liked the sermon by your 
preacher to-day ?”’ 

‘*Oh, very well,” returned the widow. 

‘*They say he told.a story about a 
boy who was led wrong by a circus.” 

‘*Yes, so he did,”’ replied the widow 
thinking of her own boy. 

‘* Well, now, don’t you know, Mag 
Landrum has just been over and told 
me that Mr. Benson hisself went toa 
show before ever he come to Minedale. 
What do you think of that?”’ 

‘*Why, I don’t believe it.” 

‘*Oh pshaw! this boy story has car- 
ried you away. Well, you’ve lost a boy 
yourself,” added Mrs. Martin, intend- 
ing this as an expression of sympathy. 
Mrs. McCarroll turned away abruptly, 
and the private disseminator of public 
discord hurried on to the next neighbor. 

‘*T wouldn’t ’a’ gone to the show, 
nohow,”’ was Gus Herman’s comment; 
‘“times is too hard; then I don’t reckon 
it ll ’mount to much, either.” Mrs. 
Martin completed her round in an in- 
credibly brief space of time, and re- 
turned to her home thrilled with the 
consciousness of duty done. 

The day of the circus dawned at last. 
The enormous conglomeration traveled 
entirely by country highways, entering 
Minedale from the dusty county road 
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during the night. Before daybreak the 
tent-followers were busy at driving 
stakes and setting the great center-pole 
of the main tent, interlarding their 
movements with an unlimited and un- 
paralleled aggregation of ribald oaths, 
not announced by the posters. When 
the now famous and revered John 
Smith, with Bennie McCarroll, Joe 
Landrum, junior, and a dozen other 
willing subjects in his retinue, arrived 
at the spot, breakfastless and but half 
dressed, the huge tent with its mysteri- 
ous and marvelous contents blossomed 
before them like a gigantic mushroom, 
sprung in sovereign magic from the 
ground. The boys were shortly joined 
by most of the men in the village, who 
looked on in questioning wonderment 
whilst the rough and blasphemous labor- 
ers hustled about, driving the last stakes 
and attaching thereto the guy-ropes of 
the smaller tent, wherein the curious 
side-show was to be quartered. Then 
those who were compelled to seek their 
daily employment reluctantly withdrew, 
and the boys were soon engaged in a 
clamorous rivalry to obtain the proud 
distinction of carrying water to the 
elephant, and doing other errands, for 
the golden reward of a ticket to the 
performance. 

At ten o’clock occurred the prelimi- 
nary street parade, which was witnessed 
by the entire town population and by 
many farmers’ families who had arrived 
early from the surrounding country, 
provided with luncheon for themselves 
and with hay, oats or corn for their 
horses. The parade was hardly an im- 
posing spectacle. John Smith, who 
had failed of earning a free ticket, re- 
marked in a tone of sneering disappro- 
bation, which carried with it great 
weight of authority, that it wasn’t half 
so grand as the one he had witnessed 
a few years before. However, to the 
majority it was a scene of great inter- 
est, notwithstanding the fact that one 
scrawly, dirty, sickly elephant was the 
sole representative of the noble herd of 
thirteen placarded on Dr. Munson’s big 
barn. 

The performance was to begin at two 
o’clock, and the lusty ticket-seller was 
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in his stand an hour earlier proclaiming 
the wonderful feats of the ring and the 
curious freaks of the side-show. Those 
members of the Rev. Mr. Benson’s 
flock who had determined to boycott 
the show had remained in their houses, 
viewing the parade from the windows, 
or had kept steadily at work in their 
respective employments, bearing in 
mind that familiar church hymn which 
contains the admonition: 


‘« Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin.” 


Shortly past two o’clock, the ring 
performance having been inaugurated 
by the leaping and turning acrobats 
and the flour-faced clown, and the 
ticket-seller being almost alone on the 
outside, the gray-bearded Methodist 
preacher, leaning heavily upon his cane, 
approached the stand and proffered 
fifty cents. Receiving his ticket, he 
walked through the tented entrance 
passage, looking straight ahead with a 
strange light in his sorrowful eyes. 
John Smith, who was making the best 
of his bad luck by peeping through a 
small rent in the canvas, and occasion- 
ally eyeing the ticket-seller with a look 
of pleading which would have softened 
the heart of the raging lion inside, saw 
the preacher as he purchased his ticket. 

‘*Golly!”’ the boy ejaculated, and 
went home immediately to apprise his 
mother of this remarkable discovery. 

‘““You don’t say!” that lady ex- 
claimed, glancing at old Mrs. Martin, 
who had just dropped over to talk 
about the shabby wagon of a farmer 
who had hitched his horses to her fence 
and paid her a dime for the privilege. 

**Didn’t I tell you so?” responded 
that wise creature. 

‘*No, it was me that told you,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Landrum, who lived 
next door and kept her ears primed. 
‘*T just said to myself that he would 
be the very sort of a man to sneak in 
that way after all the others was in and 
busy watchin’ the actin’. Didn’t I tell 
you he was a hypocrite ?” 

‘If my preacher went to that cir- 
cus,” said Mrs. Smith, with deliberate 
emphasis, ‘‘I can go to that circus; 
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and I’m a-goin’.’”” Whereupon she hast- 
ily adjusted her bonnet and prepared 
to shut up the house. 

‘‘ Take me, ma,” pleaded the erst- 
while famous John Smith; ‘‘you 
couldn’t ’a’ gone if I hadn’t ’a’ told 
you.” 

‘*Come along, then,” replied the 
mother, examining the contents of her 
purse; ‘‘ but I’m afraid you’re too big 
to get in for a quarter.” 

Mrs. Martin’s being a guest was no 
obstacle in the way of their going at 
once, for the old lady had started anew 
upon her round after the first comment 
on John’s news. Within half an hour 
every obedient member of Pastor Ben- 
son’s congregation had entered the big 
tent. Mrs. Martin herself refraining 
from attendance only because of a lack 
of cash in hand. ‘Those who entered 
were soon rewarded by seeing their 
preacher in a secluded part of the tent, 
sitting with head bowed in his hands, 
in apparent oblivion of his surround- 
ings. 

‘*Why don’t the old hypocrite look 
at the show, as long as he’s come in?”’ 
commented Mag Landrum. 

The trapeze performers were nearing 
the end of their program when the 
caller, in a loud voice, announced: 

‘*Next performance by the cele- 
brated bareback rider, Monsieur Le- 
Barron! Greatest bareback rider in 
the round world! Ladies and gentle- 
man, Monsieur LeBarron! ” 

At this call Preacher Benson looked 
up sharply. Suddenly from the actors’ 
enclosure emerged a beautiful milk- 
white horse, prancing gaily, with a 
young man in flesh-colored tights stand- 
ing upon one foot on the animal’s back. 
The fine steed had leaped into the ring 
with eager vivacity almost before the 
conclusion of the announcement, and 
was galloping round and round, the 
skillful rider balancing and dancing. 
The old minister gazed earnestly at the 
whirling equestrian. Then he arose 
from his seat, trembling visibly. His 


cane fell from his hand and rattled 
through the plank seats to the ground. 
He rushed down through the mass of 
spectators to the ringside and stood 
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gazing excitedly at the rider now on 
the other side of the circle. 

Monsieur LeBarron had observed the 
wild-looking old man rushing toward 
the ring, and had waved his hand to the 
ring-master in an imperious gesture to 
take the intruder away. The white 
horse slackened his speed as he swung 
around, and stopped short as he came 
opposite the old man. The rider 
slipped nimbly to the ground and stared 
at the preacher. 

‘Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy!” wailed the 
old man. 

‘*Oh, my God! is it you, father?” 
Monsieur LeBarron leaped forward and 
caught the tottering preacher in his 
arms. ‘‘ Father, oh, father!” he said 
soothingly. ‘‘It is I; it is Jimmy 
come back to you, and I’ll never leave 
you again, father.”’ 

The pastor of the Methodist church 
fondly and sobbingly embraced the 
celebrated equestrian expert. The 


ring-master was waiting impatiently, 
cracking his long whip toward the horse. 
Monsieur LeBarron waved his hand 
toward the animal.  ‘‘ My part is fin- 
ished,” he said loudly, as the owner of 
the circus approached: ‘‘I resign at 
once. I have eaten the husks of re- 
pentance long enough, and now I am 
going home to my father.” 

In honor to the people of Minedale, 
let it be recorded that nearly every 
church member and parent in that as- 
semblage arose promptly and walked 
out of the place; and even the gossips 
refrained from censuring the preacher 
as they had fondly anticipated. The 
night performance wasa decidedly losing 
investment for the circus management. 

By way of sequel it may be added 
that the Methodist conference last year 
sent the Rev. James Benson to the in- 
cumbency of his father’s former pulpit 
in Minedale—a town which has had 
but one circus to its history. 


Robertus D. Love. 


VAULGE 


THERE’S WITCHERY IN AUTUMN. 


yes red the ripened pumpkins, golden brown the falling leaves; 
Under mellow moons the harvest fields, long rows of golden sheaves, 
Of lush and radiant summer, the death-song low and clear, 
Oh! There’s witchery in autumn, when the corn is growing sere. 


Tender haziness of twilight while the west is still aglow, 
Subtle hint of summer’s roses and of winter's drifting snow; 
Calm content of quiet cattle on the hillside far and near, 

Oh! there’s witchery in autumn, when the corn is growing sere. 


Stilled the drowsy hum of insect, whir of bird and buzz of bee, 
Nature’s rich and royal bounty hinted far as eye can see. 

Sense of fuilness in completion, time for resting almost here, 
Oh! There’s witchery in autumn, when the corn is growing sere. 


Shorter days and longer evenings, when the cows are milked and fed, 
Time for song and love and laughter, when the stars are overhead. 
Whispered words of mellow music, lighting up each after-year, 

Oh! there’s witchery in autumn, when the corn is growing sere. 

Louis Worthington Smith. 
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FF one of the great boulevards of 
Paris, there is a quiet street—two 
long blocks. It meets the boule- 

vard again at its upper end. For that 
great thoroughfare makes a curve just 
here, widening into a sort of f/ace at 
the head of the Luxembourg gardens; 
then sweeps on its tree-lined way to- 
ward the suburbs. 

To suddenly turn from the busy chic 
life of the boulevard into the Rue des 
Muettes produces a mental change so 
sudden that the effect is of an involun- 
tary somersault, from which, on find- 
ing his base, the pedestrian conceives 
that he is taken back fifty years 
into old Paris. A long line of stone 
wall runs along the left side, nearly 
the length of the first block. Over it 
wave trees from a large garden, other- 
wise not to be seen. It once belonged 
to an aristocratic residence at the ter- 
mination of the wall, but is now the 
property of the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

The house mentioned juts into the 
sidewalk at an angle with the wall, 
considerably curtailing the width con- 
venient for passage. And this narrow- 
ness for foot passage continues to the 
end of the block. 

The house is built about a court, 
walled on the street side, and connected 
with the Rue des Muettes by a large 
double gate, capable of being swung 
open during the day, but closed at 
nightfall, except for a small doorway in 
its ponderous bulk, which opens bya wire 
connected with the concierge’s lodge. 
And this mysterious service rendered, 
you step over the base of the gate, a 
little high, and find yourself in the 
flagged court with the eye of the con- 
cierge upon you. 

All the mansion has been divided 
into apartments. But a piece of the 
garden is retained at the back, a pleas- 
ant thing to took intofrom the win- 
dows of that side. 

The garden belongs to the Monsieur 
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of the ground floor facing the gate, and 
he gives little fétes there. Peals of 
laughter and the rustle of gowns are 
heard from under the old trees; there 
is is a large horsechestnut, a fine sight 
when it puts on its blossoms in spring. 
And what a sweet thing the old stone 
wall at the back, all moss-grown. This 
apartment is occupied by a phy- 
sician. 

But to return to the street. , 

Where the wall and the house make 
that arbitrary angle, about this time, 
such a queer little excrescence ap- 
peared. It made one think of a scale 
insect on the bark of a tree. It was 
no more or less than a three-cornered 
shoemaker’s shop. There was both a 
door and a window across the front, 
though you would not have guessed 
there could be room for both and have 
them of use for man. The roof 
scarce reached the height of the wall; 
the floor was raised a foot from the 
street, and within two sides of its 
angle ran a bench; a table built into 
the wall at one end, held implements 
and leather, and hooks upon the wall, 
various rows—boots, coats, hats, any- 
thing that could be hung up. Under 
the bench, of course, things could be 
put, but on it there was just space for 
the two occupants of the cubby-hole, 
Pierre Pierrot the shoe-maker, and his 
son Pierrette, with some spots to throw 
scraps, etc. 

The feet of Pierre and Pierrette met 
upon the floor, sitting as they must, 
angularly toward each other. But 
there was good space for their knees. 

One evening, it was in May, and the 
trees in new green, rose over the stone 
wall of Ruedes Muettes. The sky was 
broadly blue, with rolls of cloud. The 
air was sweet and still. But over the 
roofs of the high houses on the oppo- 
site side of the street, came the hum of 
the city, overtopped by little shrill cries 
of children playing in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. 
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One always thought of the world 
over there! while walking in the Rue 
des Muettes. 

Pierre and Pierrette had their door 
open. It slid back against the little 
window, making double, irregular panes 
of glass, for the upper part of the door 
was also a window. 

Even with the door open, it was 
rather stuffy in the shop, with a great 
smell of leather. 

It was at the end of the day’s work. 
Pierre was putting the last stitches 
upon a shoe which he was resoleing. 
Pierrette laced a fresh string into its 
mate. They both looked warm and 
tired; their faces wet, with the sweat 
of toil and the hugging closeness of 
their little place. Pierre’s black eyes 
shone as did the high lights on his 
skin. There was a kind of intelligent 
fierceness in the look of Pierre—a soul 
which sprang away from the stitch— 
stitching in a box. But nevertheless, 
he stitched without a word, steadily, 
his eyes on the boot in his hand. Very 
occasionally he raised them to a passer. 
And it was then that the look startled, 
and made one conjecture. 

Pierrette conceived nothing but to 
sit here and work. Yet he was more 
amiable than his father Pierre. ‘They 
had about finished. 

The stillness which empalls when 
the faculties have become sluggish by 
the long labor of the day, had settled 
upon them. They were not aware of 
life around, outside of this little tri- 
angular interior. And to encourage 
the isolation, in which each breath of 
their own was felt, not a soul passed 
up the Rue des Muettes. Suddenly 
there came a rattling upon the flat tin 
roof of the shop, like a dash of small 
pebbles, scattering and rolling along 
the tin surface to the rain gutter. 

Pierrette started, and suspended the 
lacing of the shoe. Pierre raised his 
eyes with his grave, unchanging, but 
proudly piercing glance. He motioned 
the hand for Pierrette to go out and 
examine. And the son did so, looking 
up at the wall where the roof touched 
it, just a foot below itsheight. There, 
seated upon the breadth of the stone, 
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atop, was a girl of eight years, per- 
haps, looking elfishly down. Pierrette 
immediately felt heavy, awkward— 
which he was. 

She held out her arms, to be taken, 
and he obeyed, pulling forth a three- 
legged stool from beneath the bench, 
and standing upon it in order to reach 
her better. 

The father kept on with his work 
and didnot look up. Pierrette landed 
herupon thepavement. Ashe tumbled 
from the stool he would have upset 
both, but Susanne sprang from his 
arms and lighted uprightly. She 
stepped to the door of the shop and 
stood directly in front of it, animated 
and smiling, success in her enterprise 
beaming from her, curiosity, interest, 
painted upon her. 

She was dressed in a long blue and 
white checked pinafore, her yellow hair 
dangled in parti-colored strings about 
her shoulders; her features were 
piquantly regular, her complexion sal- 
low like her hair, but her black eyes 
danced in contrast. Not at all re- 
markable black eyes, except that they 
danced. 

Pierre Pierrot looked at her, and she 
put her expressive, thin little hands 
behind her, and smiled toward him 
sticking her small chin in the air. This 
stern man smiled in return, 

He addressed her—‘‘ What do you 
wish, my child ?” 

Her eyes still danced into his, but 
she remained in the same attitude, 
and did not even move her lips. 
Pierre repeated—‘‘What do you wish, 
mon enfant?” Still Susanne was im- 
movable. 

Pierrette stood rather behind her, see- 
ing with astonishment any one refuse 
to answer his father. Pierrette had 
awe for his father, who seldom spoke 
at all. 

The smile left Pierre’s face, as he 
looked at the roguish creature in pina- 
fore, who began to appear a trifle dis- 
respectful. Yet he said once more, 
‘* What is it my little girl? What do you 
wish from us?” 

When Susanne saw the smile leave 
Pierre’s face, it left hers also, as though 
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her smile had been a scintillating re- 
flection of his. And at once she became 
wonderfully animated. Her little hands 
were brought to the front, and moved 
in rapid gesture, the fingers forming 
symbols. Her face had upon it the as- 
surance of being understood, for she 
had seen a sudden look of comprehen- 
sion upon that of the shoemaker. How- 
ever, as soon as he knew that she was 
a mute, intelligence left him, for Pierre 
did not know the language of the deaf 
and dumb. 

She saw this, and dropped her hands 
despairingly. She looked at him a 
moment thoughtfully. In repose, she 
had the aspect of inherited experience, 
it was a miniature woman. Evidently, 
she intended that the shoemaker should 
understand, for she began a series of 
vehement, impromptu _ gesticulations. 
She struck her breast in a dramatic 
way with the tip of her tiny forefinger, 
raising her arched eyebrows; then 
pointed in the direction of what was 
beyond the wall, and with little chop- 
ping movements of her hand in the air, 
indicated her own running towards it. 
With the two hands dish-like, and look- 
ing with a gay smile up into the tree 
nearest the shop, she raised herself in 
pantomime, and then pointing to Pier- 
rette, stopped suddenly and slapped 
the ground hard, to indicate her land- 
ing. This was all very evident, but it 
did not give Pierre much light as to the 
motive of the visit. 

He saw that Susanne was a mute 
from the asylum, but that was plain 
when she began to use her hands. 

He said to Pierrette—‘‘Take her 
back.”’ And Pierrette held out his 
hand. 

Susanne understood in a moment 
and shrank, with her hands again be- 
hind her, clutching the strings of her 
apron, and shaking her little head in 
positive objection, so that the stringy 
locks were a mélée of independent 
negatives. 

Pierre Pierrot was not one to be 
trifled with. He put down the shoe he 
was working upon, stooped out of the 
door, catching Susanne immediately 
and strongly in his arms. When she 
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fouud herself there, she made no child- 
ish and petulant struggle, but threw 
her arms about his neck and lay quite 
passive, upon his shoulder. But her 
eyes were wide open and bright. 

No one knows how Pierre felt. 

He had never had a daughter. His 
wife was dead, and Pierrette was his 
sole relative. 

So Susanne the truant was returned. 

But every evening now, just as the 
cobbling was finished, the rattling of 
pebbles would come upon their roof, 
and Susanne appear above the wall 
laughing and gesticulating impatiently. 

During the long day Pierre Pierrot 
thought of Susanne as he mended his 
shoes. It was a pleasant thought and 
the severity upon him became softened 
at this time. 

Pierrette had never been much to 
think of—but Susanne—there was a 
fire in her eyes like his own. Life 
tried to quench it in them both. 

In him with the incessant cobbling 
for the daily bread—and Susanne’s 
dumb lips should have made her eyes 
more dumb! 

Pierre’s cobbling became less mech- 
ical—he cobbled out a resolve. 

‘* Pierrette,” said he, ‘‘we will adopt 
Susanne.” 

Once more he lifted her from the 
wall and bore her to the asylum door. 

The other evenings he had gently 
motioned her to return as she had 
come. She was now quite familiar 
with him, and sat straight in his arms, 
and even dared to chuck him coquet- 
tishly under the chin. 

Pierrette followed them like a large 
good-natured dog, and over Pierre’s 
shoulder Susanne signed to him all 
sorts of things which he did not com- 
prehend. Pierrette was slow to com- 
prehend. 

Pierre’s plan was accomplished—the 
authorities gave him Susanne, For 


she was an orphan, daughter of a dan- 
seuse, who died, leaving the child to 
charity. 

When Pierre 
transferring her, 
asylum. 

She spent much of her time now. sit- 
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left the 
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ting upon the sill of the shop door, 
conversing fluently to the occupants in 
the mute language. Or, rather, it was 
a monologue upon her little past, and 
very animated present. Susanne was 
not much occupied with the future. 

She had taught her means of com- 
munication to Pierre. But he seldom 
had use for it—simply watched her be- 
tween the stitches, and occasionally 
gave a nod of understanding. 

‘* Papa, see that chicken speak,” as 
one came pecking about the street, 
opening its mouth with a crow. 

‘* Papa, the sky is round!” 

‘¢ Papa, there is a cat on the wall!” 

The days grew short to Pierre. He 
cobbled to a kind of rhythmic babble, 
and being only motion, it was peculiarly 
his own, as is imagined music. 

Pierrette was affected with a still hap- 
piness in Susanne’s sprightly presence 
on the sill. She did not address her- 
self to him. In fact, Pierrette had not 
learned her signs. 

But she occasionally pulled one leg 
of his pantaloons, set like two posts 
back of her. And when he looked up 
with his slow, mild gaze, she would nod 
and smile sweetly, as though to some 
being she could not reach with perfect 
intelligence. 

Susanne did not know what the lack 
of a tongue meant—but an understand- 
ing—she tapped her forehead signifi- 
cantly. 

Pierre Pierrot had another inspira- 
tion. 

It came to him one evening after 
sundown, when they strolled the boule- 
vard. 

His eye caught a poster announcing 
a great pantomime and ballet to be 
given in matinee, upon an approaching 
féte-day. It was thus that Pierre’s 
mind had worked. 

Pierre, Susanne and Pierrette had 
first walked through the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and had stopped before a 
puppet-show. Outside the rope guard- 
ing the penny seats, Pierre stood in his 
blouse among the crowd, and held Sus- 
anne seated upon his shoulder, to see 
the mimic figures go through their 
comic movements. 
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Susanne was ravished. She clapped 
her hands, she hugged Pierre’s head, 
and when they were made to imitate 
the waltz, she kicked his breast in time 
with them, joyfully. 

It was after that they went upon the 
Boulevard, and Pierre saw the poster. 
It suddenly occurred to him that they 
might see the ballet upon the féte-day. 
The rates were reduced. Susanne and 
Pierrette might go—he would keep at 
the work, although it was a féte, and 
make their entrance fee. 

The day arrived. He saw the chil- 
dren off, watched them go down the 
street, hand in hand, and disappear 
into the boulevard. 

He had cautioned Pierrette as to he 
care of Susanne, and to Susanne his 
said, ‘‘Be calm, little one, do not 
jump over the railing of the gallery, 
for it would kill you.” And Susanne 
looked at him thoughtfully. 

She wished that he might go, but 
accepted the denial as the children of 
the poor accept things. 

All the afternoon Pierre cobbled on 
the shoes, with his mind pitched across 
the city toward Susanne. Few passed, to- 
day, along the quiet Rue des Muettes— 
all were off pleasuring. As the night 
approached, Pierre began to watch for 
Susanne and Pierrette. 

Presently they came hurrying, as 
fast as Susanne could drag along 
Pierrette. Her cheeks shone, ablaze, 
her eyes danced in herhead. Pierrette, 
even, looked gay, and ran with a heavy 
jog to keep up with Susanne’s swift 
patter toward the shop. 

As she approached it, she dropped 
his hand, and arching her little arms, 
and with her palms together making a 
point above as below—upon the tips 
of her toes, she pirouetted toward 
Pierre, in perfect imitation of a fas seu/. 
Then dropping a courtesy, she sprang 
into the arms of her papa, and wept. 

In the midst of this, some one stood 
at the door. He addressed Pierre— 

‘*Monsieur, that was a wonderful 
pas seul. Who is this little one ?” 

Susanne sat up. She had felt a 


presence, and her father’s attention 
taken from her. 
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Her lashes were wet with tears, and 
through them her eyes shone, now, 
pensively, the yellow hair hanging 
about her face, like a miniature Made- 
leine. 

She gaxed at the stranger with 
astonished curiosity. 

Pierre related the child’s experience, 
not omitting to say that Susanne was 
a deaf-mute. The stranger exclaimed: 

‘**It is astounding!” 

He left them, full of thought. 

The next day he returned. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, I am a doctor. It would be in- 
teresting to me to discover how far 
the inherited sense of rhythm, in motion, 
will take the place of direction by hear- 
ing in the child, her mother having 
been a danseuse. With your permis- 
sion I shall place her in a school for 
the ballet. If successful, it will bea 
career for her.” 


And Susanne danced before the 
world of Paris. 

The mere rhythm of the baton, wav- 
ing to the orchestra was enough to 
start into action that silent music play- 
ing in her brain, and longing for ex- 
pression in movement, the poetry of 
of motion, 

All her fiery and impressionable soul 
went into the dance. 

The people hailed her with delight. 
They went into raptures over her, they 
bowed down to her. Susanne became 
celebrated. ' 

And always, at a wing of the stage 
upon which she danced, stood two 
figures. One, tall, grave, but watch- 
ing Susanne, and harkening to the ap- 
plause with a glowing light in his eyes. 
The other stood beside him, dog-like, 
in faithful guard of Susanne. 

Eleanor B. Caldwell. 


IN ‘‘FODDER GITTIN’ TIME.” 


HEN de corn begins to rustle, 
Den de darkeys hatter hustle, 
For de fodder gittin’ time is close at han’; 
An’ de days is hot an’ hazy, 


An de darkeys mighty lazy, 


But dey pulls de fodder down an’ ties de ban’; 


But de darkey’s mighty willin’ 
Futter plug de water millin— 
An’ hit ripens at de time hits needed wuss; 
Under neaf de corn hits growin’ 
Whar we plant hit in de hoein 
An’ de darkey eats de mos’ wha’ gits dar fuss. 


Oh, de rustle ob de fodder, when de win’ is in de corn— 
Dats de music whut am dear to Unker Sime; 

Oh, de cookin’ of de dinner, an’ the blowin of de horn— 
Dats de chorus of de fodder gittin’ time. 


Ellen Frizell Wycoff 
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(From the painting by Brietan.) 
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(From the painting by Baumeister.) THE LAST SUPPER. 


RELIGION AND PAINTING. 


HE observer at the late World’s 

Fair, at Chicago, could not fail 

to notice the absorbed interest of 
the visitors of all classes who thronged 
the spacious corridors of the Fine Arts 
building. There seemed to be a fasci- 
nation in the magnificent display of 
sculpture and painting, which irresist- 
ibly attracted the masses. It may be, 
indeed probably is, true, that the great 
majority were not conversant with the 
mysteries of the arts, and would have 
made indifferent critics, as to the tech- 
nique or style, and yet as a man may 
have religion, and know little of sys- 
tematic theology, or enjoy music with- 
out being a skilled performer, so the 
great public can and does appreciate 
the beauty of paintings and the skill 
of the artists, without being artists by 
genius or training. The contempt 
poured out on the heads of the common 
people by the cultured few is often un- 
deserved. Even in the arts vox 
populi may be vox det, and the honest 
commendation coming from the hearts 
of the common people is a high and 
noble reward. 


From the earliest times, the art of 
representation by painting has been 
practised among men. We owe quite 
largely our knowledge of the habits of 
life and splendid civilization of the 
ancient Egyptians, to their hiero- 
glyphics, and pictured representations 
on temple and tomb. That the art 
was practised in Assyria we know from 
the ruins of buildings, which are being 
perseveringly excavated and studied, 
while in Greece painting had a career 
of increasing power and splendor until 
through Apollodorus, Zeuxis, Parr- 
hasius, and Aristides, it culminated in 
the golden age of Apelles. True, we 
do not have the originals; war, greed, 
hatred, religious fanatacism, popular 
fury, and natural decay have done 
their work. But in the transplanted 
imitations of a degenerate age, pre- 
served in the provincial cities of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, we gain some 
conception of what the splendor of 
those masterpieces, which commanded 
the admiration of antiquity, must have 
been. When Rome conquered Greece, 
Greece was robbed of her pictures and 
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her statues. Grecian artists 
flocked to Rome to secure the 
patronage of the wealthy, but 
they were set to decoration of 
houses and painting of portraits. 
Art had come, but art had 
come in chains, and like a cap- 
tive, slowly pined away. 

The strongest element in our 
human nature, after all, is the 
religious, and the history of 
painting, previous even to the 
advent of Christianity, illustra- 
tes it. In Egypt the victories 
of the Pharaoh were frequently 
delineated with representations 
of his offerings to the various 
gods. In Greece, the most noted 
paintings, from ‘‘ The Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia” by Trinanthes, to 
the wonderful ‘‘ Venus Anadyo- 
mine,” of Apelles, which repre- 
sented the goddess rising from 
the sea, with the water drops 
falling like a transparent veil 
around her, were connected with 
the mythology of the people. 
In fact, it was in the service of 
the temples, and as a hand- 
maiden to the religious feeling, 
that ancient painting achieved 
its most splendid triumphs. 

But especially is this true in 
the history of the art of paint- 
ing, as related to Christianity. 
Driven to the Catacombs, the 
religious instincts of the early 
Christians found expression in 


rude paintings on the sepulchral ~ 


walls. And yet, as was to be 
expected, their art was only an 
adoptation of pagan ideals to 
Christian thought. In the fres- 
coes of St. Calistus, the group 
typifying the subduing power of 
Christianity, is the symbol of 
Orpheus, attracting wild beasts 
by his lyre. And when the ac- 
cession of Constantine permit- 
ted Christian art to work out in 
the sunshine, the influence of 
the old classic schools lingered 
for centuries. The peculiar char- 
acteristics of the sculpture and 
painting of the catacombs, and of 














THE CRUCIFIXION, 


(From the painting by Bouguereau.) 
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(From the painting by Gerome.) 


the ancient Roman school of painting 
were perpetuated north and south of the 
Alps during the middle age. One no- 
ticeable feature of this early Christian 
art is the paucity of subjects selected 
from the life of our Saviour, and Lind- 
say affirms that, ‘‘with the exception 
of the Good Shepherd, and the Saviour 
standing on the Mount of Paradise, 
the subjects from the old Testament 
are repeated at least ten times more 
frequently than those selected from the 
new.” Yet in the art of these early 
Christian centuries we find depicted the 
patient endurance and joyous hope of 
the primitive church. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, Death swallowed up in victory, 
and the ‘‘ Victor crowned with immor- 
tality,” are frequent. In the remains 
of this period—the mosaics in the 
basilicas, the illustrated manuscripts, 
etc., can be traced a gradual emanci- 
pation from classic ideals. But the 
great inroads of the Barbarians, in the 
seventh century, brought western Chris- 
tian art, as well as civilization, to the 
very verge of extinction. In Byzan- 
tium, however, during these troublous 
times, art flourished, developed and 
solidified, on other lines. Through 
Byzantium was preserved and trans- 


GOLGOTHA, 


mitted Greek language and literature, 
and indirectly our early knowledge 
of the mathematical and physical 
sciences, and from her also came that 
mythology of the middle ages, which 
was the quarry for the themes of 
medizval artists and painters. Greek 
artists were eagerly employed in 
churches as decorators in mosaic work. 
Compositions of high order, illustrative 
of Christian history anddoctrine existed, 
and were reiterated until they secured 
final peace in the productions of the 
golden age. From them we _ have 
received the traditional Head of our 
Saviour, with which we are all familiar, 
and the Greek type of the Virgin 
Mary—which was conventional until 
after the time of Giotto. 

Other heads, of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and themes, as Christ in Glory, 
representations of Angels and Devils, 
and various historical compositions, as 
the Creation of Adam and Eve, the 
Fall, the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel 
and the murder of the latter, the 


Nativity of the Virgin, the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, the Flight into 
Egypt, the Baptism, the Transfigura- 
tion, the Agony in the Garden, the 
Crucifixion, 


the Descent from the 
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(From the painting by Doré.) 
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Cross, the Pieta, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension and the Last Judgment, were 
the channels through which Greek ‘art 
influenced the West, and preserved the 
foundations for the revival’ in the art 
which accompanied the revival inlearn- productions of Lionardo da_ Vinci, 
ing. Michelangelo, Raphael, Coreggio and 

With the advent of the Thirteenth Titian. Around them cluster scores of 
century, came the awakening day of art namesscarcely less famous. The themes 
in Italy, which glowed with increasing whichcalled out their powers, were the 


fourteenth century found expression. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the greatest masters the world ever 
saw reached the highest possibilities of 
the human mind in the magnificént 
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SLEEP OF THE INFANT JESUS. 


(From the painting by Deschamps.) 


splendor, until it culminated in the 
noontide glory of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Through Giotto and 
the schools of Florence and Siena, the 
earnestness, devotion and spiritual as- 
piration of the Christian mind of the 


great scenes in the life of Christ—and 
the inexhaustible love of tradition and 
legend, which clustered around the 
Virgin Mary and the Saints. ‘* The 
Crucifixion” by Mantegna; ‘‘The Last 
Supper,” by Lionardo da Vinci; ‘‘ The 
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(From the painting by Dobson.) 


Creation of Adam,” of Michelangelo; 
‘The Miraculous Draft of Fishes,’’ by 
Raphael; ‘‘ The Tribute Money,” by 
Titian, and the wonderful frescoes of 
Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel, 
stand as types on the one hand, while 
‘‘The Marriage of the Virgin,” by 
Perugino; ‘‘The Enthronement of the 
Virgin” by tra Bartholommeo; ‘St. 
Agnes,” by Andrea Del Sarto; ‘‘ The 
Madonna Della Sedia,” by Raphael, 
and ‘‘ The Coronation of the Virgin,” 
and ‘‘ The Marriage of St. Catharine,”’ 
by Correggio, stand as examples of the 
other. 

In harmony with the _ religious 
thought of the age is the preéminence 
given to the Virgin Mary. Indeed, the 
imperishable monument of the times 
when the Popes assumed the keys of 
heaven and hell, when saints became 
intercessors, and the worship of the 
‘Mother of God” supplanted that of 
the Son of God, lies in these wondrous 
paintings of the golden age of Italian 
art. But whatever may be _ justly 
charged against the Roman Catholic 
church and hierarchy of that and fol- 


BETHLEHEM. 


lowing times, the fact remains that that 
church has ever been the steadfast and 
liberal patron of the fine arts. 

In no place does this relation appear 
more clearly than in Spain. Religion, 
as understood in the land of the Inqui- 
sition, was at the basis of all art. Many 
of the painters were monks, and dis- 
played all the influence of the stern, 
imposing ritual, and the solemn gloom 
and stately grandeur of the Spanish 
religion. Ribera, Turbaran, Velasquez 
and Murillo stand out the great artists 
of the Spanish school, and in their pro- 
ductions are mirrored the national re- 
ligious characteristics. 

But in Protestant Germany too, art 
has followed the religious tendencies 
of the people. Coming out of the 
shadows of traditionalism, as the world 
awoke to the light of a better time, 
when ignorance, superstition and tyr- 
anny yielded to the spirit of religious 
and intellectual freedom, art too, while 
still the handmaiden of religion, became 
the delineator of daily life, yet the 
greatest master of German art, Diirer, 
found his deepest inspiration in sacred 
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- ‘themes> ‘The Adoration of the Trin- 
ity, ot he Descent from the Cross,’ 

+ .‘and~the masterpiece of his works, 
~The Four Apostles—St. John, St. 


Peter, St. Paul and St. Mark,’’ come 
from the sturdy religious instincts of 
the Teutonic race. So, too, in the low 
countries, there is the easily traced 
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pictures. In Germany and Holland, 
the era of religious awakening and 
liberty was the awakening’ era 
of art, and though wars desolated the 
land, the Reformation to which Diirer, 
Holbein, Cranach and Rembrandt 
adhered cannot be said to have been 
hostile to art. Yet through all the art 





CHRIST TEMPTED BY SATAN. 
(From the painting by Cornicelius.) 


parallel between painting and religion. 
Art was consecrated to religion by the 
Van Eychs and Meinling, Rubens in 
the Spanish Netherlands, perpetuated 
the historic Catholic school in his sacred 


of the period runs the Protestant spirit 
of search after truth, and declared in- 
dependence of tradition. 

Turning from the earnest melancholy 
and poetic insight of the northen na- 
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CHRIST AND 


THE 





ADULTERESS. 


(From the painting by Hoffmann.) 


tions, to gay, worldly and _ brilliant 
France, we find the characteristics of 
their volatile temperament reflected in 
their art. Clearness, precision, conven- 
tionality, stand out as against enthusi- 
asm and originality. 

But even their greatest masters, as 
Poussin in his ‘* Last Supper,” ‘‘ The 
Philistines Smitten by the Plague,”’ 
‘*The Israelites Collecting Manna,’ 
and ‘* The Woman taken in Adultery ;" 
Le Suer in his celebrated ‘‘St Paul 
Preaching at Ephesus;”’ Ary Scheffer in 
his ‘* Christus Consolator,” and Dela- 
roche in the famous ‘‘ Return from 
Golgotha,” turned to the Bible of the 
Christian for their highest themes and 
strongest efforts. 

It is but recently that Millet has 
charmed the world by ‘‘ The Angelus ” 
and the ‘‘Gleaners”’ and ‘‘ Sowers.’ 
Of the Bible, he said: ‘‘I find in it all 
that I can do,” though his work was 
far away from theological lines, while 
Gustave Doré, though wiseacres pre- 


’ 


dict that his fame will not be lasting, 
has achieved an immense popularity by 
his Scriptural themes. ‘‘ Christ return- 
ing from the Pretorium,” gives some 
idea of his power of invention and imag- 
ination, yet of the generality of French 
artists it must be confessed that their 
very religion is of the world—worldly. 
And often the choice of religious sub- 
jects seems tobe the result not of relig- 
ious conviction, but prevailing fashion. 

Turning to English painters, we find 
that the artists prior to the Reforma- 
tion were distinctly religious. There 
are now known some 568 churches and 
public buildings, where wall paintings 
and other decorations of a date prior to 
the Reformation, have survived the 
iconoclastic zeal of the Puritan period. 
But the practical business instincts of 
England have had full sway. Portrait 
painting has been a leading branch, 
and the commercial instincts of the 
race have found expression in the char- 
acter of the productions, and the glory 
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CHRIST 


(Fram the painting by Deger.) 
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(From the painting by Benz.) REPOSE 
of English art is yettocome. Walpole 
said of the period of George I: ‘‘ No 
reign since the arts have been in any 
estimation, produced fewer works that 
will deserve the attention of posterity.” 
Slavish copyists of foreign masters have 
been the rule, and it seems to have been 
easier for the British mind to admire, 
purchase, and collect the great paint- 
ings of other nations than to produce 
them; yet even in painting, the deep re- 
ligious feeling of the Anglo Saxon is find- 
ing increasing expression. Lawrence, 
in ‘*Satan calling to his Legions; John 
Martin, in his ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
Darby in ‘‘ The Delivery of Israel out 
of Egypt;” Wm. Hilton in his ‘‘ Judg- 
ment of Solomon,” and ‘‘ Christ’s Entry 
into Jerusalem;” Eastlake in ‘‘ Christ 
Blessing Little Children; Wm. Dyce in 
‘¢Jonah Shooting the Arrow of Deliv- 
erance,” and Wert, the American, in 
his ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,” point 
to that golden age of English painting, 
whose dawning is appearing in these 
later days of the nineteenth century. 
Our American art of painting is like our 





IN EGYPT. 


own civilization, as yet a mixture of 
varying races and tendencies, and yet 
the rising art is finding expression in 
religious themes. 

A glance over the field thus shows 
the intimate relation and parallel de- 
velopment of Christian creed and art. 
In these modern days men are placing 
more emphasis on life and less on theo- 
logical dogma. Indeed we are ap- 
proaching the creeds through Christ, 
and not Christ through the creeds. We 
are making Him the centre of thought, 
and the study of the ‘‘Son of Man” 
leads to deeper interest in the sons of 
men. This tendency, too, is finding 
expression in the art of painting. Na- 
ture and man are studied as never be- 
fore. Reality takes the place of my- 
thology, and instead of the Virgin 
Mary and the legends of the saints, 
the life and character of Jesus, the 
Man of Nazareth, again challenges 
the highest thought, and most splen- 
did execution of the modern artist. 
Instances of this are to be found in 
‘“*The Sleeping Jesus;” in Dobson’s 
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‘* Bethlehem,” and Benz’s ‘‘ Repose in 
Egypt,” where the purity of childhood 
and the sanctity of motherhood are 
strikingly portrayed. ‘‘Christ Dis- 
puting in the Temple” has been a fre- 
quent subject with painters, but per- 
haps has met no more suggestive treat- 
ment than in that of Dobson, where 
the puzzled astonishment of the rab- 


bis, the anxious solicitude of the 
parents, and the calm yet strong face 
of the youthful Christ are delineated. 
The ‘‘ Christ Tempted by Satan” of 
G. Cornicelius is marvellous in its con- 
ception, the horror and suffering of 
infinite purity brought into contact 
with evil suggestion. It is a telling 
sermon in itself. The hypocrisy, 
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(From the painting by Dobson.) 
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cruelty, bigotry, and maliciousness of 
fallen humanity, contrasted with the 
divine compassion of Him who came 
to seek and to serve the lost, is so 
depicted in ‘‘The Woman Taken in 
Adultery ” as to open a door of hope 
for every repentant Magdalene. 

In ‘‘ Christ Entering Jerusalem,” by 
Deger, we almost hear the enthusiastic 
hosannas of the joyous populace. ‘‘The 
Last Supper” of Baumeister is worthy 
of place beside the productions of the 
old masters. ‘‘Christ leaving the 
Preetorium ” by Doré, is a telling study 
of divine majesty, human hate, and 
popular frenzy, dramatic but forceful. 
‘*'The Crucifixion” by W. A. Bougue- 
reau; the famous ‘‘ Return from Gol- 
gotha”’ by Delaroche, and the ‘‘ Gol- 
gotha”’ by Gerome, rivet the heart and 
mind of the looker to the ‘‘old, old 
story.”. And thus modern art is bring- 
its tribute to ‘‘ The Christ.” Nor is it 
to be wondered at. In these days of 
wonderful missionary activity and 
social reform, when the childhood of 


the nations is being gathered into our 
Sunday-schools, when the enthusiasm 
of youth is finding expression in the 
remarkable organization of the socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth Leagues, when the pulse of new 
spiritual life is throbbing and pulsating 
in the churches of the land, and the 
real brotherhood of man is being com- 
prehended from the increasing sense 
of the fatherhood of God, it would in- 
deed be strange if the art of painting, 
so intimately connected with the cause 
or Christianity, should not be touched 
with the spirit of the age. Not that 
it need find expression in the delinea- 
tion of scripture themes alone; religion 
has gone into the warp and woof of 
daily life, if humanity and art may 
follow. And He, who in those match- 
less parables taught us through nature 
to understand God, has opened the 
way for those who seek on canvas to 
portray her secrets to the eye of 
man. 
Alpha G. Kynett. 
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C¢ VT must be goin’ torain. My arm 
aches me so I can’t hardly hold 
my knittin’ needles.” 

‘*Hunk!”’ said Mrs. Winkoop. She 
twisted her thread around her finger 
two or three times to make a knot; 
then she held her needle up to the 
light and threaded it, closing one eye 
entirely and the other partially, and 
pursing her mouth until her chin was 
flattened and full of small wrinkles. 
Then she lowered her head and look- 
ing at Mrs. Willis over her spectacles 
said, with a kind of good-natured con- 
tempt—‘‘ Is that a sign o’ rain?”’ 

‘‘It never fails.” Mrs. Willis rocked 
back and forth comfortably. ‘‘ Like 
’s not it begins to ache me a hull week 
before it rains.” 


‘““T never heard tell o’ such a thing 
in my born days,” said Mrs. Winkoop, 
shutting her lips together firmly, as 
she bent over the Canton-flannel night- 
shirt she was making for Mr. Winkoop. 

‘“Well, mebbe you never. Mebbe 
you never hed the rheumatiz. I’ve 
hed it twenty years. I can’t get red of 
*t anyways. I’ve tried the Century 
linamint—the one thet has the man 
ridin’ over snakes an’ things—an’ the 
arnicky, an’ ev’ry kind the drug-store 
keeps. I’ve wore salt ’n my shoes tell 
they turned white all over; an’ I kep’ 
a buckeye ’n my pockit tell it wore a 
hole an’ fell out. But I never get red 
o’ the rheumatiz.” 

Mrs. Winkoop took two or three 
stitches in silence; then she said, 
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‘* Patience, now—she cav talk o’ havin’ 
rheumatiz. She’s mos’ bent ’n two 
with it when she has it.”’ 

The rocking stopped abruptly. Mrs. 
Willis’ brows met, giving a look of 
sternness to her face. 

‘“<That’s a good piece o’ cotton flan- 
nel,” she said; ‘‘Hefty. Fer pity’s 
sake! D’ you put ruffles on the bottom 
o’ Mr. Winkoop’s night-shirts? What 
ever d’ you do that fer?” 

‘‘Because he likes ’em that way,” 
responded Mrs. Winkoop,  tartly ; 
‘¢There’s no call fer remark’s, I see, 
Mis’ Willis. You put a pockit ’n Mr. 
Willis’s, an’ paw never’d hev that— 
never!” firmly. 

‘Well, I never see ruffles on a man’s 
night-shirt before,” said Mrs. Willis, 
laughing rather aggravatingly. ‘‘ But 
they do look real perty, anyways.” 

‘The longer you live the more you 
learn.” Mrs. Winkoop spoke condes- 
cendingly. ‘‘But talkin’ about Pa- 
tience—hev you seen her lately ?” 

‘““No, I aint.” Mrs. Willis got up 
suddenly and began rummaging about 
on the table; there were two red spots 
on her thin face. ‘‘I’d mos’ fergot to 
show you my new winter’s underclo’s. 
Aint them nice an’ warm, though ? 
They feel so good to my rheumatiz. I 
can’t help thinkin’-about them thet 
can’t get any. My! aint it awful hard 
times? It makes me all of a trimble 
to think o’ the winter here an’ ev’ry- 
body so hard up. I don’t see what 
things ’s a-comin’ to.” 

‘‘T don’t, nuther. I don’t see what 
Patience ’s a-goin’ to live on this win- 
ter. She aint fit to do anythin’; her 
rheumatiz is awful.” 

Mrs. Willis sat down again, but did 
not rock; she sat upright holding her 
back stiff and her thin shoulders high 
and level. 

‘‘T guess this tight spell ’ll learn 
folks to lay by money when they get 
it,” she said, sternly. ‘‘I notice we 
ain’t got any mortgage on our place, 
an’ I notice we got five thousan’ dol- 
lars ’n the bank. We got some cattle, 
besides. We ain’t frittered ev’rythin’ 
we made away on fol-lals, like some’s 
I know of. We hev things good an’ 


comf’terble, but we don’t put on any 
style. Look at thet Mis’ Abernathy! 
I caught her teeheein’ behind my back 
when I was a buyin’ red checked table 
cloths. Her husband’s a bookkeeper! 
An’ her a puttin’ on airs over me thet 
c’u’d buy her up any day! Now, he’s 
lost his place, an’ I reckon she’ll come 
down a peg or two.” 

‘*She’s b’en reel good to Patience, 
anyways,” said Mrs. Winkoop. 

Mrs. Willis knitted so fast her needles 
fairly rasped together. 

‘* She takes her in jell an’ perserves 
right frequent. You mind Patience 
always liked sweet things even when 
her ’n’ Lizy was girls together, Eu- 
nice.” 

It was so unusual for one of these 
women to speak the other’s name 
that they now exchanged quick looks 
of surprise. Indeed, Mrs. Winkoop 
seemed the more surprised of the two. 
But the hard, matter-of-fact expression 
returned at once to both faces. If 
possible, Mrs. Willis looked more 
grim and sour than before the un- 
wonted address had startled her out of 
her composure. 

‘* Well,” she said, scarcely unclosing 
her thin lips; ‘‘I reckon she had all 
the sweet things she was hankering 
after when she was a girl. I reckon 
she hed a plenty an’ to spare, an I 
reckon they got to tastin’ perty bitter 
a good spell ago. Too much sweet 
always leaves a bit’rish taste ’n the 
mouth. My religion’s do what’s right 
an’ don’t wink ’t them thet does 
wrong. I’ve stuck to my religion. I 
reckon you won’t get anybody to stan’ 
up an’ put their finger on anythin’ 
wrong I’ve done. Let them thet’s 
sinned ”’—she lifted her pale, cold 
eyes, now, and looked full at her visi- 
tor—‘‘ make allow’nce fer sinners, say 
I. Mis’ Abernathy or Mis’ Anybody 
else can pack all the clo’s an’ sweet 
things they want to Patience Appleby; 
mebbe they’ve sinned, too,—I do’ 
know. But I do know thet Iain’t, an’ 
so I don’t pack sweet things to her ’f 
she is all doubled up with rheumatiz,” 
unconsciously imitating Mrs. Win- 
koop’s tone. ‘‘An’ I don’t make no 
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allow’nce for her sins, ‘ither, Mis’ 
Winkoop.”’ 

A faint color came slowly, as if 
after careful consideration, to Mrs. 
Winkoop’s face. 

‘¢ Ther’ wa’n’t no call fer you tellin’ 
thet,” she said, with a terrible calm- 
ness. ‘*The hull town knows you 
wu'dn’t fergive a sin ’f your fergivin’ 
it ’u’d save the sinner hisself from 
bein’ lost! The hull town knows what 
your religion is, Mis’ Willis. You set 
up an’ call yourself perfeck, an’ wrap 
yourself up ’n yourself ”— 

‘¢ There comes the men-folks—sh !” 
said Mrs. Willis. Her face relaxed 
somewhat. She began to knit indus- 
triously. But the temptation to have 
the last word was strong. 

“It ain’t my religion, ’ither,” she 
said, her voice losing none of its de- 
termination because it was lowered; 
“T’d ’a’ fergive her ’f she’d ’a’ con- 
fessed up. We all tried to get her to; 
I tried more’n anybody. I told her,” 
—in a tone of conviction—‘‘that no- 
body but a hussy ’u’d do what she’d 
done an’ not confess up to ’t—an’ ’t 
never fazed her; she w’u’dn’t confess 
up to it.” 

The men were scraping their feet, 
now, on the scraper, and Mrs. Willis 
leaned back with a complacent expres- 
ion, expecting no reply. But Mrs. 
Winkoop surprised her. She was sew- 
ing the last pearl-button on the night- 
shirt, and as she drew the thread 
through and fastened it with scrupulous 
care, she said, without looking up— 
“‘T don’t take much stock ’n confessin’s 
myself, Mis’ Willis. I don’t see just 
how confessin’s ’s good fer the soul 
when they hurt so many innocent ones 
*s well’s the guilty one. Ev’ry con- 
fessin-up affex somebody else; an’ so I 
say ’f you repent an’ want to attone 
you can do ’t ’ithout confessin’ an’ 
bringin’ disgrace on others. I don’t 
say 't won’t be hard. Sin’sa good 
deal like a wild rose thick’t’”—she did 
not mean to be poetical; ‘‘it’s easy to 
get in, but when the branches close up 
in a reg’lar net around you, it ain’t so 
all-fired easy to get out. But you can 
do ’t ’f you make up your mind—'ithout 


confessin’ up, too. Mis’ Willis, ’f 
some confessin’ ups was done ’n this 
town that I know of, some people ’u’d 
be affected that ’u’d surprise you.” 
Then she lifted up her voice, cheerfully. 
‘‘Well, father d’you bring the lantern ? 
I reckon we'd best go right home; it’s 
a gettin’ latish, an’ Mis’ Willis thinks, 
from her rheumatiz it’s a goin’ to 
rain,” 

Mrs. Willis sat knitting for a long 
time after Mr. Willis had gone to bed. 
Her face was more stern even than 
usual. She sat uncomfortably erect, 
and did not rock. When the clock 
told ten she arose slowly and rolled 
the half finished stocking around the 
ball of yarn, fastening it there with the 
needles. ‘Then she laid it on the table 
and stood looking at it intently, with- 
out seeing it. ‘‘I wonder,” she said, 
at last, drawing a deep breath; ‘‘I 
wonder what she was drivin’ at. I'd 
give a perty to know.” 

‘* Mother, where’s my Sund’y pulse- 
warmers at?” _ 

‘*{ do’ know where your Sund’y 
pulse-warmers are at. Father, you’re 
so aggravatin’! You don’t half look up 
anythin’, an’ then begin askin’ me 
where it’s at. What’s under that bunch 
o’ collars ther’ ’n your draw’r ? Looks 
some like your Sund’y pulse-warmers, 
don’t it? This ain’t Sund’y, anyways. 
Wa’n’t your everyday ones good enough 
to wear just to a church meetin’ ?”’ 

Mr. Willis had never been known to 
utter an oath; but sometimes he looked 
as if his heart was full of them. 

‘JT reckon you don’t even know 
where your han’ke’cher ’s at, father.” 

‘Yes, Ido, mother. I guess you’d 
best stop talkin’, an’ come on now— 
I’m all ready.” 

He preceded his wife, leaving the 
front door open for her to close and 
lock. He walked stiffly, holding his 
head straight, so his collar would not 
cramp his neck or pick his chin. He 
had a conscious, dressed-up air. He 
carried in one hand a lantern, and in 
the other an umbrella. It was seven 
o’clock of a Thursday evening and the 
bell was ringing for prayer-meeting. 
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There was to be a church meeting 
afterward, at which the name of Pa- 
tience Appleby was to be brought up 
for membership. Mrs. Willis breathed 
hard and deep as she thought about it. 

She walked behind her husband, to 
receive the full light from the lan- 
tern, holding her skirts up high above 
her gaiter-tops, which were so large 
and so worn as to elastic, that they 
fairly ruffled around her spare, flat 
ankles. Her shadow danced in frag- 
ments on the picket fence. After a 
while she said: ‘‘ Father, I wish you 
w’u'dn’t keep swingin’ that lantern so; 
I can’t see where to step. Who’s thet 
ahead o’ us ?”” 

‘*T can’t make out yet.” 

‘*No wonder—you keep swingin’ 
thet lantern so. Father, what does 
possess you to be so aggravatin’? If 
I'd ’a’ asked you to swing ’t, you 
c’u’dn’t ’a’ b’en drug to do’t!” 

Mrs. Willis was guiltless of personal 
vanity, but she did realize the import- 
ance of her position in village society; 
and something of this importance was 
imparted to her carriage as she followed 
Mr. Willis up the church aisle. She 
felt that every eye was upon her with 
respect, and she carried herself with 
dignity, holding her shoulders so high 
that her comfortable shawl fell there- 
from in fuller folds than usual. She 
sat squarely in the pew, looking 
straight before her, her hands folded 
firmly in her lap. She had never been 
able to understand how Sister Stevens 
who sat in the pew in front of the 
Willises, could always hold her head 
bent to one side, like a giddy, six- 
teen-year-old girl. Mrs. Willis abomi- 
nated such actions in a respectable, 
married woman of family. Mr. Willis 
crouched down uneasily in the corner 
of the seat, and sat motionless, with a 
self-conscious blush across his weak 
eyes. His umbrella, banded so loosely 
that it bulged like a soiled clothes bag, 
stood up against the back of the next 
pew. 

At the close of prayer-meeting no- 
body stirred from his seat. An ominous 
silence fell upon the two dozen people 
assembled there. The clock ticked 


loudly, and old lady Scranton, who 
suffered of asthma, wheezed with 
every breath, and whispered to her 
neighbor that she was getting so 
phthisicy she wished to mercy they’d 
hurry or she’d have to go home. At 
last one of the deacons arose and 
stated with great solemnity that he 
understood sister Winkoop had a name 
to propose for membership. 

When Mrs. Winkoop stood up she 
looked pale but determined. Mrs. 
Willis would not turn to look at her, 
but she heard every word spoken. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Winkoop, ‘I 
want to bring up the name o’ Patience 
Appleby. I reckon you all know Pa- 
tience Appleby. She was born here, 
an’ she’s always lived here. There's 
them thet say she done wrong onct, 
but I guess she’s about attoned- 
up fer thet. I’ve know her fifteen 
year, an’ I do’ know any better be- 
havin’ woman anywheres. She never 
talks about anybody’’—her eyes went 
to Mrs. Willis’ rigid back—‘‘an’ she 
never complains. She’s alone an’ poor 
’an all crippled up with the rheumatiz. 
She want’s to join church an’ live a 
Christian life, an’ I fer one ’m in favor 
o’ us holdin out our hand an’ helpin’ 
her up.” 

‘* Amen!” somebody said, in a loud 
voice. There was a general rustle of 
commendation—whispers back and 
forth, noddings of heads, and many 
encouraging glances directed toward 
sister Winkoop. 

But suddenly silence fell upon the 
little assembly. Mrs. Willis had arisen. 
Her expression was grim and uncom- 
promising. At that moment sister 
Shidler’s baby choked in its sleep and 
cried so loudly and so gaspingly that 
every one turned to look at it. 

Mr. Willis caught hold of his wife’s 
dress and tried to pull her down, but 
he only succeeded in ripping a handful 
of gathers from the band. Mrs. Willis 
looked down at him from her thin 
height. 

‘*You let my gethers be,’ 


’ 


she said, 


sternly; ‘‘ You might a’ knew you’d 
tear ’em a-takin’ holt of ’em that- 
away!” 
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Then quiet was restored, and the 
wandering eyes came back to Mrs. 
Willis. ‘‘ Brothers and sisters,” she 
said; ‘‘It ain’t becomin’ ’n me to re- 
mind you-all what Mr. Willis an’ me 
hev done fer this church. I reckon, 
though, you-all recollect about the 
org’n an’ the new bell an’ the carpet 
fer the aisles—let alone our payin’ 
twenty dollars more a year than any 
other member. I say ’t ain’t becomin’ 
’n me; an’ I never ’d mention ’t if it 
w’a’n’t thet I don’t feel like havin’ 
Patience Appleby ’n this church. If 
she does come in, / stay out.” 

A tremor passed through the meet- 
ing. The minister turned pale and 
stroked his meagre whiskers nervously. 
He believed in saving souls, and he 
had prayed and plead with Patience to 
persuade her to unite with the church, 
but he had not had the faintest pre- 
sentiment that he was quarreling with 
his own bread-and-butter in so doing. 
One soul scarcely balances a considera- 
tion like that—especially when a min- 
ister has six children and an invalid 
wife. It was small wonder that he 
looked pale. 

‘‘T want thet you all sh’u’d know 
just howI feelabout it,” continued Mrs. 
Willis. ‘‘I believe ’n doin’ what’s 
right yourself an’ not excusin’ them 
thet does wrong. I don’t believe ’n 
havin’ people like Patience Appleby 
*n this church; an’ she don’t come in 
while /’m in, neither. Thet’s all I got 
to say. I want thet you-all sh’u’d 
know thet her comin’ in means my 
goin’ out.” 

Mrs. Willis sat down, well satisfied. 
She saw that she had produced a pro- 
found sensation. Every eye turned to 
the minister with a look that said 
plainly—‘‘What have you to say to 
that?” But the minister had nothing 
whatever to say to it. He stroked his 
whiskers, carefully avoiding Mrs. Win- 
koop’s eyes. At last Deacon Fish 


said—‘‘Why, Mis’ Willis, I think ’f a 
body repents an’ wants to do better, 
the church ’ad ort to help ’em.” 

Mrs. Willis cleared her throat. ‘‘I 
don’t consider that a body ’s repented,, 
Deacon Fish, tell he confesses-up. 
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Patience Appleby’s never done thet to 
this day. Whenever she does I’m 
willin’ to take her into this church.” 

‘‘Brothers an’ sisters,” said Mrs. 
Winkoop, in a voice that held a kind 
of cautious triumph; ‘‘I fergot to state 
that Patience Appleby reckoned ’s how 
somebody might think she’d ort to 
confess-up before she joined church; 
an’ she wanted I sh’u’d ask the meetin’ 
to ’point Mis’ Willis a committee o’ 
one fer her to confess-up to. She 
reckoned if she c’u’d satisfy Mis’ 
Willis, ev’rybody else ’u’d be satis- 
fied.” 

‘“‘Why—yes,’”’ said the minister, 
eagerly; ‘‘That’s all right. I know 
Mrs. Willis and Patience will be able to 
smooth over all difficulties. I think 
we may consider the meeting dis- 
missed.” 

‘“‘Whatever ’d she do thet fer?” 
said Mrs. Willis, as she followed the 
lantern homeward. ‘‘She’s got some- 
thin’ ’n her mind, 7 know. Father, 
what made you pull my gethers out? 
D’you think you c’u’d make me set 
down when I’d make up my mind to 
hev my say? This is my secon’-best 


.dress, an’ I’ve only wore ’t one win- 


ter.” 

‘*You hadn’t ort to get up an’ make 
a fool o’ yourself, mother. You’d best 
leave Patience Appleby alone.” 

**You’d ort to talk about anybody 
makin’ a fool of hisself! After you a- 
pullin’ my gethers clean out o’ the 
band, right ’n meetin’ You'd ort to 
tell me I’d best leave Patience Appleby 
alone! I don’t mean to leave her 
alone. I mean to let her know she 
can’t ac’ scan’lous an’ then set herself 
up’s bein’ good’s church folks. J’ 
give her comup’in’s!” 

For probably the first time in his 
married life Mr. Willis yielded to his 
feelings. ‘‘Goda’mighty, mother,” 
he said; ‘‘sometimes you don’t seem 
to have common sense! I reckon you’d 
best leave Patience Appleby alone!” 
Then, frightened at what he had said, 
he walked on hurriedly, swinging the 
lantern farther than ever. Mrs. Willis 
walked behind him, dumb. 

Mrs. Willis opened the broken-down 
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gate that led to Patience Appleby’s 
house with difficulty. The day was 
cold, and there was a foot of snow on 
the ground. The path to the old, 
shabby house was trackless. Not a 
soul had been there since the snow fell 
—and that was two days ago! Mrs. 
Willis shivered under her warm shawl. 

Patience opened the door. She was 
very tall and thin. She stooped, and 
her chest was sunken. She wore a 
dingy gray dress, mended in many 
places. There was a little, checked, 
three-cornéred shawl around her shoul- 
ders. She coughed before she could 
greet her visitor. 

‘¢ How-d’ you-do, Mis’ Willis,’ she 
said, at last; ‘‘Come in, won’t you?” 

‘*How-do’ you-do, Patience,” Mrs. 
Willis said, and, to her own amaze- 
ment, her voice did not sound as stern 
as she had intended. She had been 
practicing as she came along, and this 
voice bore no resemblance to the one 
she had had in her mind. Nor, as she 
preceded Patience down the bare, 
draughty hall to the sitting-room, did 
she bear herself with that degree of 
dignity which she had always consid- 
ered most fitting to her position, both 
socially and morally. 

Somehow, the evidences of poverty 
on every side chilled her blood. The 
sitting-room was worse than the hall. 
A big, empty room with a small fire- 
place in one corner, wherein a few 
coals were turning gray; a threadbare 
carpet, a couple of chairs, a little table 
with the Bible on it, ragged wall-pa- 
per, and a shelf in one corner filled 
with liniment bottles. Mrs. Willis sat 
down, and Patience, after stirring up 
the coals, took the otherchair. ‘‘ I’m 
afraid the room feels coolish,”’ she said; 
‘*T’ve got the last o’ the coal on.” 

‘DD’ you mean,” said Mrs. Willis— 
and again her voice surprised her— 
‘*that you’re all out o’ coal ?” 

‘** All out.” She drew the tiny shawl 
closer to her throat. ‘‘ But Mis’ Aber- 
nathy said she’d send me a scuttleful 
to-day. Sence I’ve hed the rheuma- 
tiz so bad I can’t earn anythin’, so I 
have to do ’ithout lots.” 

Mrs. Willis stared hard at the coals. 
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For the moment she could think of 
nothing but her own basement filled to 
the ceiling with coal. 

“‘T reckon,” said Patience, ‘‘ you’ve 
come to hear my confessin’-up.” 


‘*Why—yes.”” Mrs. 
guiltily. 

‘*What’s the charges agen me, Mis’ 
Willis ? ” 

Mrs. Willis’ eyelids fell heavily. 

‘* Why, I reckon you know, Patience. 
You done wrong onct when you was a 
girl, an’ I don’t think we’d ort to take 
you ’n the church till you own up to 
+.” 

There was a little silence; then Pa- 
tience said, drawing her breath heavily. 
‘* Mebbe I did do wrong onct when I 
was a little girl—only fifteen, say. 
But thet’s twenty years ago, an’ even 
if I did, I don’t think I’d ort to own up 
to 1.” 

**T think you'd ort.” 

Mis’ Willis”—Patience spoke sol- 
emnly—‘‘ d’you think I’d ort to own 
up ’f it ’u’d affeck somebody else thet 
ain’t never b’en talked about ?”’ 

““Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Willis, 
firmly. ’F they deserve to be talked 
about, they’d ort to be talked about.”’ 

‘*Even if it was about the best 
folks ’n town ?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Willis thought of the 
minister. 

‘Even if it was about the best-off 
folks? Folks thet hold their head the 
highest, an’ give mos’ to churches an’ 
missionary, an’ thet ev’rybody looks 
up to?” 

‘*Ve-es,” said Mrs. Willis, hesita- 
tingly. That did not describe the 
minister, certainly. She could not 
have told you why her heart began to 
beat so violently. Somehow, she had 
been surprised out of the attitude she 
had meant to assume. Instead of 
walking in boldly and giving Patience 
her come-up’in’s, she was having all 
she could do to conquer a feeling of 
pity for the enemy because she was 
poor and cold. She must harden her 
heart. 

‘*Even”’—Patience lowered her 
tyes to the worn carpet—‘‘if it was 
folks who’d b’en loudes’ condemin’ 


Willis started 
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other folk’s sins, an’ which bragged 
high an’ low thet ther’ wa’n’t no dis- 
grace ’n their fam’ly an’ never hed 
b’en, an’ who’d just about be killed by 
my confessin’-up ?” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Willis, sternly; 
but she paled to the lips. 

‘‘Well, then,” said Patience, slowly; 
“‘T’ll do ’t; but mind, I don’t want to. 
I guess you rec’lect, Mis’ Willis, thet 
your Lizy an’ me was just the same 
age to’ a day?” 

Mrs. Willis’ lips moved, but the word 
stopped in her throat. 

‘‘An’ how we ust to play together 
ev'ry day, an’ stay nights with each 
other. We Joved each other, Mis’ 
Willis. You ust to give us big slices 
0’ salt-risin’ bread, spread with thick 
cream an’ sprinkled with brown sugar— 
I can just see you, now, a-goin’ out to 
the spring-house to get the cream! 
An’ I can just taste ’t, too, when I get 
good an’ hungry.” 

‘What's all this got to do ‘ith your 
ownin’ up?” interrupted Mrs. Willis, 
fiercely. ‘‘What’s my ‘ Lizy got to do 
‘ith your goin’ away thet time?” 

‘Where was you thet time, Patience 
Appleby?” 

‘I’m comin’ to thet,” said Patience, 
calmly, but a dull flush came upon her 
face. ‘I’ve attoned-up fer thet time, 
’f ever any mortal did. I’ve hed a 
hard life an’ I’ve never complained, 
because I thought the Lord was pun- 
ishin’ me. 

‘*But I hev suffered. Twenty year 
Mis’ Willis, 0’ prayin’ to be fergive fer 
one sin! But I ain’t never see the day 
I c’u’d confess up to ’t—an’ I c’u’du’t 
now, except to Lizy’s mother.” 

An awful trembling shook Mrs. 
Willis’ heart. She looked at Patience 
with straining eyes. ‘‘Go on,” she 
said, hoarsely. 

‘‘Lizy an’ me was fifteen on the 
same day. She was goin’ to visit 
friends at Four Corners, but I hed to 
stay ’t home an’ work. I was cryin’ 
about ’t when all of a sudden ’Lizy 
says —‘ Patience, let’s hev a good 
time on our birthday!’ 

‘‘Well, let’s,”” says I, ‘‘but how?” 

‘¢7’ll start fer Four Corners an’ then 
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you run away, an’ I’ll meet you, an’ 
we'll go to Springville to the circus, 
an’ learn to ride bareback ”— 

Mrs. Willis leaned forward in her 
chair, her face was very white; her 
thin hands were clinched till her 
knuckles stood out half an inch. 
“Patience Appleby,” she said, ‘‘ you’re 
a wicked, sinful liar! May the Lord 
a’mighty forgive you—/ won't.” 

“‘T ain’t askin’ you to take my word; 
you can ask Mr. Willis. He didn’t go 
to Springville to buy a horse, like he 
told you he did. —_Lizy an’ me ’d b’en 
with the circus a week when she tuk 
sick, an’ I sent fer Mr. Willis unbe- 
knownst to anybody. He come an’ 
tuk her home, an” give out thet he’d 
stopped at Four Corners fer her. But 
I hed to sneak home alone an’ live ’n’ 
outcast’s life, an’ see her set up above 
me—just because Mr. Willis begged 
me on his knees never to tell she was 
with me. An’ I never told a soul, 
Mis’ Willis, tell | hed a fever las’ win- 
ter an’ told Mis’ Winkoop when I was 
out o’ my head. But she’s never told 
anybody, an’ we never will. Mr. Wil- 
lis ’s helped me’s much ’s he c’u’d 
‘ithout your knowin’ it, but I know 
how ‘t feels to be hungry an’ cold. 
An’ I know how ’t feels to see Lizy 
set up over me, an’ marry rich an’ 
good, an’ hev nice children, an’ ride 
by ’n her kerriage, dressed ’n silk, an’ 
never lookin’ at me—chokin’ with the 
dust off o’ her wheels. But I never 
complained none, an’ I ain’t now. 
Puttin’ Lizy down w’u’dn’t help me 
any. But I do think ’ts hard ’f I can’t 
be let into the church.” 

Her thin voice died away and there 
was silence. Patience sat staring at 
the coals with the dulness of despair 
on her face. Mrs. Willis’ spare frame 
had suddenly taken on an old, pathetic 
stoop. What her haughty soul had 
suffered during that recital, for which 
she had been so totally unprepared, 
Patience never realized. The world 
seemed to be slipping from under the 
old woman’s trembling feet. She had 
been so strong in her condemation of 
sinners, because she had felt so”sure she 
should never have any trading with 
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sin herself; and lo! all these years her 
own daughter—her one beloved child, 
dearer than life itself —had been 
guilty as this poor outcast from whom 
she had drawn aside her skirts as from 
a leper. Ay, her daughter had been 
the guiltier of the two. She was not 
spared that bitterness even. Her 
harsh sense of justice forced her to 
acknowledge, even in that first hour, 
that this woman had acted nobly, while 
her daughter had been a despicable 
coward, 

It had been an erect, middle-aged 
woman who had come,to.give Patience 
Appleby her come-up’-in’s; it was an 
old, broken-spirited one who went 
stumbling home in the early, cold twi- 
light of the winter day, and who, en- 
tering her comfortable home, went in- 
to her bedroom and fell upon her knees 
and prayed as she had never prayed 
before. 

When Mr. Willis came home to sup- 
per he found his wife setting the table, 
as usual. He started to go into the 
bedroom, out she_ stopped him. 
‘*You’re goin’ to use the front bed- 


room after this, father,” she said. 

‘Why, what’s thet fer, mother?” 

‘“‘’m a-goin’ to give our’n to Pa- 
tience Appleby.” 

‘*VYou’re a-goin’ to what!” 

‘I’m a-goin’ to give our’n to Pa- 
tience Appleby. I’m a-goin’ to bring 
her here to live, an’ she’s got to hev 
the warmest room, ’cause her rheuma- 


tiz ’s worse ’n mine. I’m _ agoin’ 
fer her myself to-morr’, ‘nthe 
kerriage.”” She turned and faced her 


husband, stonily. ‘‘She’s confessed- 
up ev’rythin.’ I know where she was 
at thet time, an’ who was with her. I 
reckon I’d best be attonin’-up ’s well ’s 
Patience Appleby, an’ I’m goin’ to be- 
gin by makin’ her comf’terble, an’ 
takin’ her into church.” 

‘*Why, mother,” said the old man, 
weakly; but his. wife repressed him 
with one look. 

‘‘T reckon you’d best not meddle, 
father,”’ she said, sternly. ‘‘ You get 
an’ wash yourself. I want thet you 
sh’u’d hold the candle while I fry the 
apple-flitters.”’ 

LElla Higginson, 
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ATHER DIEUDONNE paced to 

and fro under the cherry trees, 

tranquilized beyond his wont by 
the sweet, heavy odored August even- 
ing. In his hands, folded behind his 
back, he clasped a little book of devo- 
tion, and some words just read therein 
echoed and re-echoed in his brain. 

He was an incongrous figure pacing 
beneath the homely cherry branches; 
a figure with something foreign in it, 
needing another sort of background 
than the new-world perspective of 
waving maize and bent negroes strip- 
ping the broad corn blades. I doubt 
however if anyone perceived the incon- 
gruity, though all felt him an anomaly 
in that hide-bound rural neighborhood. 
He was under a cloud, a ‘‘ suspension,” 
people said, brought upon him by 
drink, and his brothers, the story ran, 
who had the same propensity and in- 


dulged it somewhat, as the laity take 
it upon themselves to do, had refused 
shelter to the sinner. Perforce he had 
turned whither he could, and was here 
now, in hilly Barclay, as farm book- 
keeper, teacher, letter writer for a 
good part of the negro population, or 
for such at. least as were stout-hearted 
enough to trust themselves to a for- 
eigner’s hands. 

He bore himself as under a cloud; 
saddened, quiet, though never obtrus- 
ive with his melancholy. Children 
conscious of the gloom, shrank from 
him at times as no one should shrink 
from such a gentle hand and tone. 
This he bore as he bore most things, 
with the demeanor of one who has been 
tried and found wanting, and hence- 
forward will never vaunt his strength. 
He was tall and broad shouldered, with 
a clerical leaning to flesh, which was 
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revealed by his long, well-fitting coat; 
he had soft hands, impossible to burn 
or harden, no matter how long he 
worked with a spade under a scorching 
sun, hands with long fingers and arched 
nails, hands made for blessings. His 
face was smooth shaven and deli- 
cately pale like his hands, and the 
pallor brought into relief the black 
brows over the blue eyes and the black 
hair, powdered here and there with 
gray, but blanched at the temples to 
snow. This aristocratic tinting served to 
distract one’s glance from the features, 
from the timidity of the eyes, from the 
passion of the mouth, and the too gentle 
moulding of the chin. To be sure, the 
restraint of middle age and of the 
sacred profession to which he belonged, 
had graven its lines on the counten- 
ance and added mildness to his bear- 
ing; but one felt something there, 
something fierce and blended, which 
its owner carried with him. 

‘-In medio ecclessiae aperuit os ejus et 
implevit eum Dominus spiritu sapientiae 
et intellectus; stolam gloriae induit eum ;” 

The words rang in his head and he 


repeated them aloud, lingering over 


their sonorousness. His youth came 
back to him, fresh, untried, untar- 
nished, when he had seemed on the 
threshold of peace, and the remainder 
of life stretched out tranquil and white. 
He did not feel the seeded grass he 
trod, he did not see the long tree aisle 
ahead, nor in the opposite west the 
mountain ridge where the wooded line 
was etched against the last pale light. 
Instead, the twilight of a building was 
about him, air, haunted with incense, 
bewitched his nostrils; by the waver- 
ing flames of a candle his earnest eyes 
read from the book opened upon the 
rack. Behind him, unseen, almost un- 
heard, knelt the body of worshippers, 
sustaining him, as if on vast wings, by 
the unison of their prayers; then in 
answer to the deep sweet notes of the 
Georgian harmony came the fresh and 
vibrant voices of the boys. His heart 
leaped, and he recognized that there, 
with that service and all others be- 
longing to the clerical life, was his 
true calling, his solemn, subdu- 
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ing happiness, his great deliverance. 

But had he yet proved himself wor- 
thy of trust? These years in Barclay 
had been guiltless, it is true, but they 
had been lived through in timidity, in 
a sense of shame, with no true grasp 
of repentance, in no strenous work. 
He had felt as a blow and as a blow 
that cowed him, every allusion to his 
disgrace; he had not striven to put 
forth protests against the evil he saw 
around him-—his own bane, the temp- 
tation of drink. Where had that pas- 
sionate strength gone in which he had 
so rejoiced as a boy? . Had it sickened 
at his fall and decayed here in sloth? 
A sigh heaved -his breast and passed 
between his lips, when like an answer 
came the deep sound of sobbing. 
Harsh, uncouth sobs they were, the 
sobs of a man, tearing their way 
through an unaccustomed throat from 
a rent heart. 

The priest stood perfectly still for a 
moment, unable to comprehend the 
misery every sob brought with it, then 
he stepped in direction of the sound. 
He had gone in his preoccupation far 
beyond the trees, and was out in the 
field. The sobs were not far away, 
just behind the fence which was hedged 
on this side by a few, untrimmed osage 
bushes. Some hasty steps took him 
over the distance, and he could see a 
figure on the other side lying prone 
among the weeds, the face hidden in 
the folded arms. A forlorn figure, 
disordered, with a torn coat; not the 
figure of a young man, but with whit- 
ened hair and bent shoulders, which 
shook now and then under an exhaust- 
ed gasp. 

With wonderous lightness in one so 
heavy, Father Dieudonne was over the 
fence, kneeling beside the crouching 
man. Compassion urged him to lay a 
gentle hand on the stricken creature 
beside him, and to speak in a mild 
tone. The man lifted a dazed face, 
swollen with tears and stained with 
earth and damp vegetation. It was a 
piteous face from which was swept all 
attempt at dignity and self-command, 
and the eyes could only look a ques- 
tion at the intruder. 
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‘*Are you suffering? Can I help 
you?” He pierced his clear eyes 
deep into the wavering, bloodshot 
orbs before him. ‘The fellow turned 
sullenly on his face again; it was only 
after a more insistent repetition of the 
question that he strove to speak through 
his convulsive breathing. 

‘“No—no; let—-let—me alone.”’ 
But in spite of these words he lifted 
himself, after a pause, into a sitting 
posture, and, resting his elbows on his 
knees, hid his face in his hands. A 
gleam of fellowship was beginning to 
penetrate his forlornness with a sense 
of comfort. 

‘No,’ answered Father Dieudonne, 
sitting down beside him; ‘‘I will not 
go away until I know why you are 
here. Why are you suffering ?” 

He sat quietly waiting till the man 
should gain enough command _ to 
answer. The latter raised his head 
with a pitiable assumption of careless- 
ness, having first wiped his wet eyes 
along the sleeve of his coat; he 
glanced quickly at the priest, the 
darkening field. The effort was too 
much for him, and there was as much 
of tears as bitterness in his voice, 
when he broke out: 

“You know that damned still over 
in the hollow thar, suh ?”’ 

‘*Yes,” Dieudonne answered, ‘‘I 
know it.”’ 

It was no surprise, the mention of 
the distillery, but with the mention 
came a flash of light, illuminating that 
which had hitherto been dark to him. 
The talk of the neighborhood was of 
this place, and of the unlicensed sale 
of liquor that went on there. Every 
morning brought its tale of some de- 
bauch; at one time it would be the 
laborers who had squandered there the 
hours of rest and sleep; at another 
the faces of the masters told the same 
story in the heavy stupor and languor 
of their lines. No one wanted to be 
unneighborly enough to report; even 
he had listened to accounts of what 
went on there; listened with pain, it 
is true, but with no thought of how to 
mend matters. In the sudden burst of 
right now he saw a work to put his 


hand to, a work for which his rising 
timidity strove to undo him. He 
looked again at the man beside him, 
yet he felt as though he saw him 
through a veil, a rustic countenance, 
high-featured, slow in expression, 
deeply lined and dark with sunburn, 
and surrounded by whitening hair—a 
face he had never seen before. 

‘*Well, I was thar las’ night,” the 
struggling voice went on; ‘But I 
reckon’ you can't understand what that 
means. I’ve always been a man of my 
wu’d, suh, leastways I’ve always tried 
to be, en’ I swo’ when I jined the 
Baptis’ never to tech ancther drop.” 

‘*Yes,”” Dieudonne filled in the 
pause. His eyes were staring into the 
dusk; anguish from the sore, deep in 
his conscience, filled him. His voice, 
changed with his own sadness, pene- 
trated the heaving breast of the man 
beside him. 

‘*T went over to see Billy Seal ’bout 
sellin’ my apples to his still,” confes- 
sion was full on him, already his bleared 
eyes were beginning to brighten. ‘‘I 
never ought to done such a thing an’ 
what I suffer is Gawd A’mighty’s pun- 
ishment upon me. Somehow when I 
got ther, in the chill of the dusk, en’ 
see the fire en’ the men all a-settin’ 
around neighborly an’ smelt the mash, 
I wahn’t myse’f. The stuff’s rank 
pison to me. Well, Gawd knows, I 
drunk en’ played kyards tell midnight 
en’ over. My cow's gone en’ my mule. 
I’ve been hyar ever sence ’mongst the 
weeds en’ bushes.” 

He stopped to struggle with a sigh 
that rose involuntarily from his subsid- 
ing heart; a shadow darkened his 
face. 

‘*T ain’t much, suh, as fur as money 
wu'th goes, but I’ve tried to be honest 
en’ above boa’d, because—”’ his voice 
choked, ‘‘because a clean life is a 
sweet en’ acceptable thing to the Lord. 
But now thar’s something hyar that 
tears me. It ain’t confessin’ in church, 
though I will say I rather fear that— 
it’s a feelin’ as ef I’ve done strangled 
something in my heart, done killed 
somethin’—,” he broke off and turned 
to his companion with a dependence 
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that clearly said how much he looked 
to him for some helping word. 

The other released his underlip from 
the clasp of his strong teeth; little red 
drops welled from the bruised skin. 

‘*You have killed something—part 
of your strength.” He stopped and 
laid his warm, shapely hand on the 
clasped, knotted, toil-worn ones of the 
stranger. 

‘That is your punishment and your 
salvation. ‘But rise up again with 
greater strength than before, confiding 
in my more abundant grace,’ said one 
who suffered with us. As for your 
humilition,and it will not end with con- 
fession in church, bear it firmly and 
bravely. There are many bearing it 
with you who cannot return so quickly 
to their daily life as you.” 

All the sweetness of his fine eyes 
shone out as he spoke these words. 
The man looked up into his face as if 
into the face of a saviour, listening 
reverently to his foreign intonation. 
Both sat in silence a moment gazing at 
one another, then the farmer rose. He 
was weary and stiff, but his grief stained 


face shone with rude courage. 
‘*T reckon I’d better be goin’, suh,”’ 


he said softly. ‘‘I live the other side 
of the Grindstone thar.”’ His glance 
still clung to his rescuer and transfused 
him with strength. 

Father Dieudonne involuntarily raised 
his right hand in the old priestly gesture 
and breathed rather than pronounced 
the words. ‘‘Go in peace.” 

He stood looking at the plodding 
figure till the dusk absorbed it, even 
then he stood looking with absent gaze 
into the gathering night. The thrill 
those poor, weary eyes had given him 
still warmed his heart and nerved his 
body. What language had the look of 
trust and reverence spoken to his with- 
ered courage? Under the impulse of 
the message he set off across the 
meadow, where the evening dew was 
already heavy enough to force the pun- 
gent odors from weeds and earth. He 
pressed on down the slope, yellowing 
his clothes from the ragweed pollen in 
his haste, bowing the faded daisies to 
the ground before him, until he came 
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to a stream which skirted the laurelled 
base of the mountain. 

A young moon, hung just above the 
horizon, flung its misty glory tremb- 
lingly across the branch, and faintly 
lighted the path which dipped down 
into washouts, where the cows had 
trodden the soil into a miniature marsh; 
where in the day time the dragon flies 
skimmed in from the bright surface to 
poise themselves on the crimson ‘‘Flora’s 
paint brushes.” The way loitered un- 
der some small leaved wild plum trees, 
loitered as the absorbed man did, for 
an instant, to pluck absently a redden- 
ing plum, then turned suddenly and 
was lost in a mountain road. A mor- 
rain, it seemed, so strewn was it with 
pebbles and round stones of every size, 
gathered and rolled by the spring rains 
when the road is a muddy torrent. 

Father Dieudonne clambered up the 
steep, rough place rousing with noisy 
footsteps a sleepy rabbit, which rose to 
peer an instant, then gave the intruder, 
had he looked, a fleeting glimpse by 
the pale moonshine of a clipped tail 
and a pair of fuzzy heels, before he dis- 
appeared into the wild fern. Further 
on the stealthy, regular movement of 
the undergrowth betrayed the discreet 
annoyance of adun-colored snake, which 
had been awakened from a placid doze 
on astone still warm from the day’s 
heat. He whoclimbed had his thoughts 
elsewhere. His breath came quickly, 
and the muscles of the hands and wrists 
stood out beneath the pale skin as he 
doubled the fingers into his palms. He 
could not understand what he had been 
about, why he had not seen the path 
made straight for him in the wilderness 
of his life. The answer was given in 
the wave of timid sensitiveness that 
swept over his soul; already eyes of 
disbelief and accusation assailed him, 
and he felt himself tremble before 
them, yet bright and warm and strength- 
giving, that look of trust pierced them 
all. No other glance, not one of 
reverence, of admiration, of blessing 
from days gone when he had walked 
secure, was SO sustaining as that tear- 
quenched light. It forced some words 
of prayer from his lips. 
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He was unconscious of the path he 
trod, he only knew that it led upward. 
The enchanted gleam of the moon’s 
rays was unheeded by him as were all 
the heavy, bewildering odors of the 
August night—the evanescent sweet- 
ness from the willows, the keen breath 
of the over-ripe grapes. Dittany and, 
in a damp dell, mint, perfumed his way ; 
rocks shaggy with lichens forced their 
corners through the twisted shrubbery 
and brushed him harshly. More and 
more light filtered through the thinning 
boughs, till at last the wood resolved 
itself intoa low fringe of huckleberry 
and indigo bushes. Beyond descended 
a slope, knee-deep in sedge, waving pale 
and ghostly under the moon. The path 
re-asserted itself here and led him with 
rapidity down to a little pent house in 
a hollow, where flowed the stream, rip- 
pling tranquilly in spite of its long run 
around the mountain. 

Father Dieudonne walked more 

slowly, striving to make out the build- 
ing before him. It was only when ap- 
proached closely that he saw it was 
merely a roof on props, which covered 
kettles and a coil and other pieces of a 
rude distilling apparatus. The side 
next to the open slope was roughly 
boarded up. The smell of crushed 
and soured fruit was in the air, and a 
more penetrating odor. Silence was 
everywhere, even his footsteps fell 
without noise on the short grass. He 
looked back at the wooded height from 
which he had come; the sickle of the 
moon was just sinking behind the line 
of trees, and the rays shone level and 
feeble across the space. 
‘ Voices sounded from the other side 
of the cabin in vague, indistinct speech. 
Hesitating no longer, the priest rounded 
the corner and came suddenly upon a 
group. Ina hollow of a boulder which 
projected chimney-like out of the hill, 
burnt a low fire, and over it simmered 
a pot; its glow fell upon figures scat- 
tered here and there about it, upon the 
dark faces of one or two stupified ne- 
groes, their heavy lips apar*, their 
heads nodding drowsily, upon the fairer 
whites. 

He had walked into the group before 


any one noticed him, so oblivious were 
they. A man, sitting on a stump; with 
his elbows on his knees first accosted 
him with a friendly ‘‘ Hello?” but the 
amity grew into wonder with the final 
syllable. 

Dieudonne recognised Billy Seal, the 
proprietor. He was an affable young 
fellow, who saw in his ways, at the most, 
only inconvenience, such as being dis- 
barred from membership at Lebanon 
church. He promised himself reforma- 
tion every winter, but when the apple 
season came around the temptation of 
cheap buying was too strong to be re- 
sisted, and apples having been pur- 
chased, could not be wasted. 

‘*f came to see you —;” Father 
Dieudonne began diffidently, in his 
search for words. 

‘* Well, well; ef it ain’t Father Dieu- 
donne! Why, how air you, suh?” 

The frank welcome as of a comrade, 
stirred opposing forces in the man. 

‘*T must speak with you, Mr. Seal. 
I have something of the utmost im- 
portance to say. But it must be to 
you—these men—.” 

“Oh, don’t you mind them, suh. 
They’re half-seas over anyhow.” 

The negroes were still drowsing, but 
the whites, three in number—two mere 
boys, Dieudonne saw with a sudden 
piteous leap of his heart, and the other 
a graybeard—were pointing him out to 
one another. He knew what they 
were saying, the unheard words of his 
story bit like acid into his brain; the 
effort to disregard them sharpened his 
voice and poured out his words im- 
petuously. 

“It is of them I want to speak. 
What right have you to drug men like 
that; what legal right ?”’ 

Billy Seal took his own time in 
answering ; it seemed a long time 
before his drawling words, tinged with 
wondering surprise, crept out into the 
air. 

**T doan’ see exac’ly what business 
it is of yourn, suh. This hyar ain’t 
no cote of law.” 

The three auditors laughed in ap- 
proval, the weak titter of the old man 
rising above the general ripple. But 
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the earnestness, the excitement of the 
moment left Dieudonne no diplomacy 
in the foreign tongue he used; he 
grasped as direct words as possible. 

‘*You know it is against the law to 
sell liquor to a child—that boy under 
age.” The boy designated learied 
upon his companion in a fresh burst of 
mirth. 

‘‘Yes, suh,”’ Billy Seal nodded en- 
couragingly. 

‘*Almost the whole of your traffic 
is illegal. You have no license to sell 
liquors in small quantities.” 

Again the distiller nodded this time 
defiantly. 

‘* Yet you have turned this place into 
a drinking shop. You are doing a 
criminal thing and going beyond the 
limits of what the law allows you.” 

**T reckon you'll be off to infawm?”’ 
Seal spoke slowly but between his lids 
he watched closely the tall figure of his 
accuser. 

‘‘T believe you are naturally an 
honest man, and I know a better way 
of keeping you honest. No; I'll not 
inform just yet. But first I want you 
to pull down that shed.” He stretched 
his hand in direction of the cabin. 

Billy Seal stared, saying with pro- 
fane incredulity. 

‘*You must be a damn fool!” 

‘‘Break every bottle and cask and 
kettle there.” 

Seal’s astonishment increased. 

‘*Jus’ listen to him, boys, will you? 
He’s a unspotted one to talk, ain’t 
he?” 

‘* Will you do as I ask?”’ Dieudonne’s 
voice was calm. He had backed slowly 
till he was close beside a pile of newly 
cut logs. 

‘*T’ll see you in Jerusalem first.” 
Seal could express no more strongly his 
opinion of the absurdity of the demand. 
‘*No, suh, I won’t.” 

‘““Then I will do it myself.’’ He 
snatched up the axe left lying beside 
the cloven log and struck blow upon 
blow against the props of the roof. 
Astonishment held the group silent. 
The two negroes awakened by the re- 
sounding blows, sat dazed and quak- 
ing; instke dull glow of the fire the 
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great figure with its flashing axe which 
caught at every swing the scarlet re- 
flection of the embers, seemed to them 
an avenging angel, or the majesty of 
the law incarnate. The old drunkard 
crouched, sobbing with age and nerve- 
lessness, begging to be spared. The 
two boys sought to encourage Seal, who 
bit his lip in helpless rage. His gun 
was there, he kept it always by him 
but by some careless chance he was 
without ammunition. 

He sat looking in a kind of fascina- 
tion at the devastation before him, 
counting the thuds of the axe; an awe 
at the boldness of the destroyer slowly 
paralyzing his springs of anger. The 
elder and steadier of the boys tried to 
creep upon Dieudonne with a heavy 
stick, but the priest faced about with 
the axe. 

‘** Off! off!” 
away. 

The man’s face was terrible to see. 
The rage of destruction was upon him; 
he was pale with concentration, his 
blue eyes shone black under the black 
brows, and upon the square forehead a 
V-shaped vein stood out like a great 
cord. The roof had fallen upon its 
contents, announcing with a jingle the 
fate of the glass vessels within. Now 
that it had fallen Dieudonne stopped 
breathless, and leaned upon his weapon. 
His muscular hands and wrists gleamed 
as white as those of a statue in the 
light of the fire, now leaping in a long 
flame. The men stood looking at 
him. 

‘‘Here, Sanford, and you, Jim 
Corby, haul the roof off the kettles.” 
He spoke quietly. 

The two came forward, unwillingly, 
as if under compulsion, and shoved to 
one side the light shelter of boards. 
Seal could not resist a murmur of dis- 
may when his apparatus was exposed 
to view, but he closed his lips sharply 
as the axe was raised above it. 

The heavy blows rained again and 
again upon the metal, awakening the 
whole hillside with echoes, before a 
breach was made; but so stalwart was 
the arm of the wielder that no one 
piece was left at last without some 


And the fellow shrank 
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fracture. The kegs poured out their 
pungent liquids upon the sods in full 
streams; into one the old man flung 
himself with delight; others flowed in- 
to the fire, crackling, hissing and send- 
ing up wierd, blue flames. 

When Father Dieudonne looked 
around again there was no one present 
but Seal and the old drunkard; the 
others had melted away into the shad- 
ows. The two gazed steadily at one 
another. The priest was the first to 
speak. 

‘*T wanted to deliver you, Billy Seal, 
and myself. You could have gone on 
ruining homes and I have given myself 
up to cowardice.”’ 

Still Seal did not speak, indeed the 
words were too enigmatical. He 
looked a long time at the wreck which 
seemed rising toward him through a 
mist in his eyes; in his throat shame, 
anger, regret crowded down whatever 
words strove for utterance. Dieudonnne 
went on: 

‘* You must take up the life you led 
before you opened this place, your hon- 
est farmer life. You know what I will 
do should you attempt to begin this 
trade again.” 

There was still no answer, the dark- 
ness hid Seal’s expression. 

**T will pay you for all this stuff 
which I have broken—iron and other 
metal. The first payment is given you 





now and month by month will continue 
till the whole is paid for at the rate you 
bought it. And I will have all these 
pieces broken still smaller, powdered 
into bits. 

He waited a minute, stooping to 
count some coins in his palm by the 
firelight. 

‘*But the debris belongs to me, no 
one can touch it for any purpose what- 
ever.” Then after another pause, ‘‘ why 
do you not speak?”’ 

The distiller was young and shaken, 
overpowered by an odd _ sense of 
cowardice, of justice meted out to him; 
of anger and of the power of law; of 
superstitious terror of the man before 
him and of relief at damages; these 
commingled dimmed his eyes and made 
tremulous the rude, vengeful satire in 
which he veiled his acquiescence. 

‘*T can’t help thinkin’, Father Dew- 
donny, you’re the las’ man to do all 
this here; you, who know the taste of 
good liquor so well.” 

* * * * 

In his little Polish parish in the far 
northwest Father Dieudonne has every 
day the demon of drink to combat 
among the souls confided to his care, 
yet no victory, I think, is half so dear 
to him as the one gained in his hours 
of darkness amid the pastoral scenes 
of Barclay. 

Charles Saylor. 


THE WILD ROSE. 


O me thou art a wild red rose 
Upon some lofty summit growing; 
I cannot reach to where it glows, 
But see, and love, and leave it blowing. 


Nay, thou art farther still from me— 
What steep so high but I would dare it! 
Where’er such lovely rose might be 
I'd lose my life or win and wear it. 


Howard Hall. 
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UNDER THE LOCUSTS. 


A H! it is so long ago, but surely 


you have not forgotten it. We 

had been down in the wood-lot, 
where the trees were so large and tall 
and dense. 

What a long delicious afternoon that 
had been, as we rambled up and down 
the hills, swung ourselves down the 
steep banks by means of the hazel 
bushes, and ‘‘ dared ” to walk the fallen 
tree that lay across the stream. We 
had watched the busy squirrels and 
the idle lizards basking in the 
warm sun of the Indian summer; had 
peeped into the homes of the hurrying 
ants, and tried the call of the mysteri- 
ous ‘‘doodles.” We had looked for 
the blue on the wild grape’s clusters 
and the brown on the hazel’s husk. 

We had gathered the first yellowed 
maple leaves and a few crimson sprays 
from the gum; and you, I know, had 
found some whitened ferns and trailing 
vines of the greenbriar. 

But the day drew near to its close 
and we turned our faces homeward. 

Have you forgotten how the village 
looked from the end of the green lane 
next the wood? The windows glowed 
like molten gold in the sunlight, while 
the shadows lay heavy over the fields. 
How peaceful our own home looked— 
the white house shaded by the locust 
trees. How white the fence shone 
against the green of the grass, and 
how the light curtains swayed at the 
windows. 

At the gate we paused to look at the 
sunset. How dark the woods appeared 
against the crimson and gold of the 
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sky, and we shuddered to think that 
but a few minutes previous we had 
been in their lonely depths. But as 
the light paled, a soft haze drew its 
delicate curtain over the nodding forest 
and hid the gloom of its darkness. 

Do you remember how we listened 
to the coming breeze, murmuring 
through the branches of the slumbering 
trees, bending the tall grasses in the 
meadow, coming nearer and _ nearer 
until it lifted the hair on our warm 
foreheads, sent down a golden shower 
of leaves from the locust trees above us, 
shook the perfume from the madeira 
blossoms and swept softly through the 
windows of the old house? 

Then we listened to the hum of in- 
sects around us, the distant song of 
the whippoorwill in the valley before 
us, the shout and song in the village 
behind us, the thousand voices of the 
summer night; until the new moon 
sailed her silver boat in the waveless 
sea above us, and the fire-flies vied 
with the stars in brilliancy. 


Marie Nantz. 
A MOUNTAIN DANCE. 


VERYTHING was simplicity it- 
self; no cards were engraved; in- 
vitations were informally extended 

to all the lumbermen and their wives 
within a radius of twenty miles, in the 
most inexpensive way, by word of 
mouth; there were no regrets; every- 
body was invited; everybody came. 
Each teamster arriving, hung his lantern 
on the outer circle of a large platform 
that had been erected in the woods, 
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and when fifty or more had been thus 
suspended, it was thought time to begin 
the exercises. The fiddler was an un- 
talented man, who dropped his jaw 
upon tuning up at ten o’clock, and if 
there was in his playing asense of time, 
there was none of tune, while his fiddle 
lacked the full complement of strings 
without causing him the slightest anx- 
iety. The first was a square dance—a 
quadrille; then followed another quad- 
rille, and at three in the morning these 
industrious backwoods people were 
still solving the mysteries of the quad- 
rilles. The fiddler stopped worrying his 
instrument and got to work. Aswarthy 
faced bark hauler, who had _ been 
selected for his extraordinary lung 
power, and whose large mouth had over, 
awed his other more timid features, 
frightened them to the level of his face, 
shouted out the figures in a manner 
calculated to raise a riot ina less peace- 
able gathering. He announced that 
all were to bow to corners by calling 

‘* Allaman left.”” Then he dropped 
into poetry. 

‘*Gents swing your pard, and don’t 
be afraid; hit them hard and run 
away eight.” It was the consensus of 
opinion that ‘‘eight’’ rhymed with 
** afraid.” 

‘*First to give your right hand 
across; be on time and don't get 
lost. 

‘*Left hand back, don’t get slack, 
and balance four in line. 

‘* Honors all to right and left; lift 
your pedals, and circle to the left. 

‘*Promenade back, don’t sprain 
your brain (a needless warning), gents 
get the sack, ladies grand chain. 

‘* Ladies to the right, hoe right down, 
keep in sight, and balance all ’round. 

‘*Balance to next. Whoa!” Here 
the man with the comprehensive mouth 
imagined he was driving a bark team 
and had lost control of his horses. 

‘*Allaman left.” This was to be 
perfectly fair and start them again. 
‘*Break in two and swing them hard, 
that’s all you do, and balance to your 
pard.” Here the ladies, owing to the 
extreme vigor of their partners de- 
scribed the arc of a circle in the air, 
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and came down with a dull 
‘* Promenade eight.” 

‘*Ladies take your places all, and 
bump your heads against the wall. 

‘Take that gent, promenade him; 
when your money’s all spent, your eyes 
grow dim.” 

**All take a dance, don’t be in a 
whirl; lift your hoofs and chase the 
squirrel.”” This interesting figure re- 
minded one of a childish game, the 
ladies standing still, while the men, one 
after another passed alternately before 
and behind them. 

‘* Ladies to the right, ding dang do; 
dance to the next, down they go. 

‘*Gents to the right and don’t be 
afraid; couples to the left, it’s all 
down grade.”” Here again it was evi- 
dent that the bark hauler was chewing 
the cud of reminiscence. 

‘Gents to the right, 
money; ladies in sight, swing your 
honey.” After this, the last figure, 
the performers drifted off the platform 
and held their shoes in their hands 
until another set was formed. 

At half past three the next morning, 
the fiddler gave the signal to stop, by 
raising his jaw and dropping his bow 
simultaneously. The lanterns were 
removed, there was much shouting of 
‘*Whoa, Charlie! Back Dan!” and in 
a wonderfully short time the faint light 
from distant wagons was the sole re- 
minder of this mountain dance. 
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UNDER THE ‘‘AIN ROOF TREE.” . 


VERY well ordered family should 
provide for at least one outing 
during the course of twelve 

months. It may be very true that a 
good deal of money is spent on such 
junketings which might be given to the 
heathen or spent in settling.up the last 
of the doctor’s bills. But the home 


laborer is worthy of his hire also; and 
a man has a right to something else in 
the course of the yearly way, besides 
board and clothes. 

The family which is never disunited, 
pulled up by the roots as it were, for a 
little while every now and then, is very 


























apt to grow cranky. Did you ever 
notice on entering a really affectionate 
and united family that some one of the 
number was still the umpire and cen- 
sor—the ex-officio critic and setter-to- 
rights of the rest. Sometimes—too 
frequently perhaps for the general 
good—it is the father, and he does not 
draw the line even at the mother, who 
should be handled a little delicately 
before her own children. Or perhaps 
it is one of the elder children who dis- 
penses his or her opinions of the others 
right and left. This of course de- 
velopes more or less friction and the 
habit of fault finding is one which 
grows by what it feeds on. Of course 
these little clashes of opinion and dis- 
position do not often lead to estrange- 
ment, where the bonds which unite the 
circle are naturally so strong but they 
do interfere with the best development 
of the true family union. In other 
words they wear on each other—a sort 
of fetter that eats into the flesh. But 
watch the transformation that a little 
breaking up once in a while brings 
about. I do not think it would be 
quite fair to send the chronic growler 
away first and foremost, although there 
might be a blessed atmosphere of peace 
and rest at home while he was enjoy- 
ing himself to the top of his bent 
abroad. The others, who submit so 
uncomplainingly to eleven months or 
more of his tyranny, probably deserve 
each a little pleasure on their own ac- 
count as much as he does. The do- 
mestic tyrant always comes back more 
or less improved in temper and general 
reasonableness—l have never known 
this to fail, He would be a caitiff 
indeed who would bring back with him 
so many bright mental pictures of 
travel, so much to fill the place of all 
that may be monotonous and depress- 
ing in daily home life, and yet not feel 
some sympathy with those whose self- 
denial, it may be, has helped him in 
the preparation for such a pleasant ex- 
perience. Of course, on the principle 
that you may expel nature with a fork, 
etc., the grumbler will be found doing 
business at the old stand after the 
novelty of home coming has somewhat 
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died away. But the interval has been 
one of comparative exemption from his 
victims, and every now and then the 
memory of his enjoyment comes back 
to shame him in his relapse. 

A great many families pride them- 
selves on their spirit of mutual admira- 
tion, which may be carried to the 
verge of exclusiveness, yet who will 
surprise the stranger who drops in upon 
them at an unguarded moment. The 
first thing he notices is the extreme 
importance attached to trifles and the 
sensitiveness with which the pendulum 
of household tranquility swings on its 
pivot. In such families the effect of 
this genteel irritability as I might call 
it, is of course never tragic. A few 
hasty words now and then do not re- 
sult in catastrophes, such ‘as the son 
leaving abruptly to seek his way in the 
world, or the daughter seeking refuge 
through the gates of an elopement. 
But they are of interest nevertheless, 
as showing the absolute need of a 
little variety now and then—a sufficient 
shake up—an inspiration—a letting in 
of new blood from abroad. 

I greatly fear, for one, that we do 
not uphold the true blessedness of the 
family institution in these days as we 
should. The idea is, send the boys off 
west, and marry off the girls to rich 
men—anything to stave off the possi- 
bility of genteel poverty and loss of 
caste in one’s ancestral home. The 
patriarchal idea is being obscured 
more and more in an age when old age, 
like physical weakness or financial de- 
pression, is being relegated to the cat- 
egory of offences. The family institu- 
tion never yet derived its sacredness 
from the capacity of its members 
to wring treasure out of other people, 
or to stun the social world around with 
new and unheard of display. There 
must be a better basis for mutual love 
and trust and veneration than the pre- 
cise amount of glory or wealth which 
the sons have won in life’s struggle, or 
the precise amount of such desiderata 
which the daughters have made their 
own by marriage. The old pictures on 


the wall, the old books in the shelves, 
the old heirlooms in the garret, are a 
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part of this living link of reminiscence, 
and there must be half the spirit of the 
antiquary in him who would truly have 
the sympathies of home fresh and ten- 
der in his heart. It is not merely what 
father or brothers mean in the world, 
which must determine their meaning 
in the home circle, though other things 
being equal we should look to the home 
of this exalted and genuine sort for the 
men who are to make their mark as 
true moral reformers and leaders in the 
best of struggles for the general good. 
The family is not dead among us, else 
our doom as a nation would be sealed; 
but let us be careful to keep utilitarian- 
ism from , .dermining our ideal of its 
true meaning and sacredness. The 
family is not the pillar of the state 
alone. It is as truly the pillar of the 
church, and the starting point of all 
that is best and highest and most en- 
during in our national development. ° 


C..Bs WF. 


THE ROBBER. 


HE first time that I saw Lichten- 
berg, was on a beautiful Sunday 
in May. I caught sight of him 

as he was hurrying along in a crowd of 
returning church- goers, clutching a 
large red morocco bound Bible under 
his arm. ‘There was something so in- 
congruous in the size of the dwarf 
hunchback and the huge Bible he was 
carrying, that my curiosity was excited, 
and I pursued him through the crowd. 
He was dressed in the German peasant 
garb, and to me, who had never been 
in a German community before, he 
looked as if he had stepped out of one 
of Grimm’s fairy tales. But he was the 
good hunchback who befriended the 
persecuted princessess, not the malig- 
nant hunchback who served the wicked 
magicians. A look of ineffable happi- 
ness shone in his homely old face, and 
if this look clouded a little as the great 
crowd of heavy men and women buf- 
fetted him about in their lumbering 
efforts to pass, he looked down at the 
red Bible and his face took ona new 
radiance and he clutched the book more 
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tightly. Sunday after Sunday I saw 
him, always with the red Bible under 
his arm, always clutching it tightly as 
if he feared to lose it, always glancing 
at it with that look of ineffable happi- 
ness. The queer little old man was 
not disturbed by the elbowing of the 
crowd about him, by the sneering smiles 
of the half intoxicated fellows who 
tumbled out of the saloons—for there 
was no Sunday law in that German- 
American town. So long as the red 
Bible was under his arm, he was buoyed 
up on the sea of life’s troubles. Once 
I followed him to his little house over- 
looking the lake, on the street leading 
to the pier, and beheld a mob of half 
grown boys pelt him with clods as he 
turned into his yard. A moment later, 
I saw his wrinkled face, sad and anxi- 
ous, peer cautiously around the corner 
of the door at the vanishing boys. 

I inquired about him and learned 
that he lived alone and had but one 
relative in the world, a brother's son, 
who was also the son of a girl whom 
he had loved in Germany. The girl 
had refused to marry him on account 
of his deformity and had afterwards 
married his brother. By hard work he 
had accumulated a little property, and 
this he was spending in educating his 
nephew at a German university and in 
little charities. Despite his kindness 
and goodness, he had few friends and 
was often the butt of the cruel sport of 
the hoodlums and roughs of the town. 

It was my daily custom to walk 
down upon the pier to watch the sun 
set in the lake, and one evening I 
found little Lichtenberg in the centre 
of a gang of hoodlums, who had 
snatched his precious Bible to throw it 
into the lake. The old man was al- 
most beside himself, and his entreaties 
were piteous. The boys paid no atten- 
tion to him, however, until I interfered 
and by the aid of my cane dispersed 
them and recaptured the Bible. The 
sweet look of peace once more shone 
on the old man’s face, as he sat at the 
foot of the lighthouse, with the Bible 
open on his lap, gazing at the west, 
magnificent with crimson glory. 

‘*That’s like vat I read about in the 























Bible, aind it, over there in the sky?” 
said Lichtenberg. ‘‘ That must be 
like the city vat you read about vat is 
in Himmel. Shoost see the beyeutiful 
crimson and gold, and the bright blue 
behint, mit the dark green down below 
in the lake under the clouts. I'll be 
glat of it ven I’m livin’ up there. I 
aind had much fun in this vorld down 
here. Peoples larf at me because I vas 
so kinder kerveer lookin’, and I aind 
got no frents. My mutter, she lofed 
me and I lofed her, and ve had a 
goot time, and I enchoyed myself, 
but she died ven I vas a little feller, 
and since then nobody lofes me, no 
matter how much I lofes ’em, because 
I’m so kerveer lookin’. But my heart 
aind bent a bit, only my back, but peo- 
ples don’t believe it at all, alretty. So 
I von’t be sorry ven the times come for 
me to go. Up there they lofes me 
shoost the same as I vas straight, and 
I'd like to go to ’em pretty kervick. I 
read about all those things in the Bible 
all the time, and it makes me feel good, 
and I enchoy it. I'll be glat ven my 
nephew comes from Chamany to tell me 
all about those things. I teach him the 
Bible ven he vas a little boy, and come 
home feelin’ bad because the boys 
plagued him about livin’ mit’ feller vat 
vas so kinder kerveer lookin’ like me, 
so ven he get old ’nuff, I send him to 
Charmany so he learn all about it and 
come back and tell me. They know 
everything over there, yes, they do. 
Vat they say is all right, it is so. 
My nephew, he’ll read the Bible to 
me and explain it, and I’ll enchoy my- 
self like everything. Some of them 
things in there I don’t understand, but 
he will make ’em plain.” 

Many an evening after that, I sat by 
the light house on the pier and watched 
the sunsets with Lichtenberg, and he 
rambled on about his nephew and the 
heavenly city, and told me of his 
dreary life, all except of his many 
charities and self sacrifices. Of these, 
I learned from the older citizens of the 
place, who, notwithstanding the fact 
that Lichtenberg was ‘‘ kinder kerveer 


lookin’,”” respected and admired him. 


I was away from Chipwaygun through 
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the whole month of October, and dur- 
ing that time, Lichtenberg’s nephew 
arrived from Germany. The morning: 
of my return, despite a raw wind which 
was driving a thin mist from off the 
lake, I sought Lichtenberg’s house, for 
he had been anxious to have me meet 
his nephew. 

Lichtenberg’s door was open and he 
sat alone, cowering over a fire that 
smoldered in an open grate. He did 
not look up as I entered, nor even when 
I spoke, but continued to stare at the 
grate. My gaze followed his, and 
there, slowly consuming among the 
dull coals, was the great red Bible. 

‘*You look surprised,” sax « Lichten- 
berg in a hollow voice, turning his face 
toward me, and alas, that face no 
longer wore that look of blessed peace, 
but was terrible with hopeless despair. 
‘**T'll tell you about it. It aind so, the 
Bible aind. It’s allalie. My nephew, 
he found out about it in Charmany. 
Them fellers over there, they study all 
about everything and they find out all 
about everything, and they found out 
the Bible aind so. There aind nothin’ 
in it. My nephew, he told me all 
about it. Ve don’t go anyvere ven ve 
die. Ve shoosts kervit livin’ and there 
aind nothin’ left of us. There aind 
any Himmel andaind any God. Them 
fellers in Charmany found out all about 
it. Ivish they didn’t tell my nephew 
about it. I vish he didn’t tell me, but 
let me die thinkin’ it was all so. I 
vould have been so happy and if I go 
avay shoost like smoke ven I die, I 
never know about it and I'd be happy 
now. I aind never had anythings in 
this vorld except my mutter and the 
Bible, and the Bible tell me I vas goin’ 
to have my mutter again and I vas so 
happy. My mutter, she died ven I vas 
ten, and now come my nephew and 
take avay all I have, all I hope for, all 
I lofe, oh, the robber, the robber!” 

Over the lake the whitecaps were 
curling sullenly under the growing wind, 
and the whole west, where the glorious 
battlements of Heaven had once shone 
for Lichtenberg, was shrouded in a 
dark, gray mist. 

Wardon Allan Curtis, 
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THANK You.—The publishers desire 
to express their sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation for the cyclone of good 
words, wishes and prophecies which 
have whirled down on them since the 
September issue of THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE was placed before the pub- 
lic. It is indeed gratifying to know 
that our efforts to publish a high class 
magazine at a low price has been so 
promptly and substantially appreciated. 
Several editions of the September issue 
were needed to supply the demand, 
and our order to the printer for the 
first edition of this issue was increased 
three times Jefore a complete form 
was printed. We have been modest in 
our promises since the magazine came 
into our hands, hence will only say 
now that the improvements begun will 
be continued and increased. 


OuR FRIENDS will remember that sub- 
scriptions sent in Now for one year 
will cover the balance of 1894 free 
and a whole year in addition. One 
dollar sent in Now pays for this maga- 
zine for November and December, 
1894, and for the 12 months of 1895. 
Tell your friends about this and show 
them the magazine; it will be a favor 
shown both them and us. 


Your MaGazinE FREE. — Present 
subscribers to this magazine may ob- 
tain their own copy for another year 
free by doing a little work among their 
friends. If you will show this copy to 
your friends and send us five subscrip- 
tions at one dollar each we will send 
you the magazine a year as payment 
for your trouble. And remember also 
that if the subscriptions are sent in 
Now, the November and December 
issues will be sent each subscriber, 
free. 





IOIO PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


THE PERIODICAL subscription depart- 
ment of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is 
complete in all its details, and we are 
able to make low rates for any periodi- 
cal published when subscribed for in 
connection with our publication. Our 
readers will do well to bear this in 
mind when preparing their reading list. 
Our rates with foreign publications are 
also very liberal, and we can assure 
those who subscribe through us prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—It is the pur- 
pose of the present management of this 
magazine to have in it only advertisers 
who are reliable and who will carry out 
any agreement they make in their ad- 
vertisement as it appears in the publi- 
cation. To this end we will refund to 
any subscriber any sum they may send 
to any advertiser in this magazine for 
which they do not receive what the ad- 
vertiser offers in his advertisement. It 
is of course understood that we cannot 
be responsible for any sums _ lost 
through the failure of any advertiser. 
Our offer simply guarantees our readers 
against any loss. by fraud. When you 
write to an advertiser always mention 
the fact that you saw his advertisement 
in this magazine. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN used to say that 
you could fool some people all the 
time, and all of the people some of 
the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time. That explains 
why people come back to the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


RENEW PROMPTLY.—Quite a num- 
ber of subscriptions expire with this 
issue, and as the policy of the present 
management is to stop the magazine 
unless a renewal is promptly sent, we 
hope every reader will renew at once. 
If your subscription expires with this 
issue and we have your renewal before 
the 20th of the month, we will extend 
your subscription on our books to Jan- 
uary, 1896, thus sending you 14 issues 
tor the price of 12. This is an induce- 
ment for prompt renewals, and cannot 
be extended beyond the date named. 
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